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REF UTATIO N, 
Ic. Oe. 


HE appearance of a book written by Mr. 
Erſkine, has naturally excited the public at- 
tention. The ſubject which it embraces is moſt 
important, and the criſis at which it appears is 
momentous. 


The ingenuity of the Author, and the influence 
of his name, will have conſiderable effect upon the 
public mind: but the general attract ion of his to- 
pics, during a period of deſpondency, will have 
infinitely more. Engines like theſe, which are fo 
powerful to move the general opinion, are at all 
times to be watched with anxiety. They conſtitute 
a force, the effect of which may be dangerous, 
even when the object of the writer is ſalutary. But, 
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in the preſent period, we ought to place a double 
guard upon all undue means by which the national 


opinion may be influenced. 


It is the moſt awful moment which this country 
has ever- experienced. The threatened invaſion, 
and the temporary embarraſſment in her medium of 
circulation, are the leaſt formidable of thoſe dangers 
which menace her proſperity, But whatever theſe 
dangers may be, (and theſe I ſhall hereafter point 
out,) I truſt that Great Britain will not be afraid to 
face them as ſhe ought. She will reflect, that it is 
upon her firm and ſteady conduct at this period, 
that her honour and happineſs, as a great people, 
muſt depend. | 


Thinking, as I do from my ſoul, that Mr. Er- 
ſkine's View of the Cauſes and Conſequences of 
the preſent War with France, is not calculated to 
inſpire this country with ſuch ſentiments as ac- 
cord with her preſent ſituation— that it tends to 
adviſe meaſures derogatory to her priſtine glory, 
unworthy of her preſent power, and inconſiſtent 
with her future ſafety; I do not need au apology 
for the attempt to refute his opinions. 


But while I endeavour to ſhew that the work is 
fallacious in its ſtatements, erroneous in its reaſoning, 
and noxious to the intereſts of the country in its ob- 


je&; I truſſ that I ſhall not be found to tranſgreb 
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that deeorum which is due to myſelf, Mr, 1 
and the Public. 


For the Author J entertain the higheſt perſonal 
reſpect. I admire his talents as an advocate; 1 
acknowledge his ſincerity as a ſtateſman: but 1 
queſtion the ſoundneſs of his political opinions. I 
am not inſtigated to the exerciſe of this undoubted 
right by any perſonal motive which can carry me 
beyond the bourids of fair diſcuſſion; I am not 
connected with any party which might influente 
my judgment; I ſhall reap neither honour nbr 
emolument from a continuance or a change in the 
Miniſtry : I neither have, nor can have, any in- 
tereſt diſtin from that of the community at large ; 
and J am warmed by no other zeal, but an ardent 
wiſh that the country may act in a manner becom- 
ing its ancient character and its genuine intereſt; 

I truſt therefore, that I ſhall not miſconceive Mt. 
Erſkine's reaſoning: I certainly ſhall not miſrepre- 
ſent it by deſign. It is with the main body of his 
argument that I intend to cope, without the uſe of 
ſophiſtry or farcaſm. I will not advert to his im- 
perfections as a writer, his inaccuracies and redutt- 
dancies, or trivial contradictions ; neither will I urge 
a ſingle remark with the view of faſtening a ſting 
upon his private feelings. Still; however, this ts 
not a ſeaſon in which neceffary truths ſhould be 
tempered and ſoftened down by compliment. I 
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ſhall therefore ſpeak of men and meaſures with de- 
cency, but with firmneſs, and without reſerve. 


The outline of Mr. Erſkine”s Pamphlet is briefly 
as follows: 


« Mr. Pitt, convinced of the neceſſity of a Par- 


e liamentary Reform, but aware that it could not be 


« carried into effect without a temporary ſacrifice 
-« of his ſituation as Miniſter, preferred the poſſeſ- 
« ſion of his place to the intereſt of the Nation. 
« Influenced by this ſelfiſh view, he reſolved upon 
« a war with France, (at that time in a ſtate of 
cc revolution,) as the only means to fruſtrate the 
& meaſure. To render his expedient popular in 
tc the country, he uſed undue means to alarm the 


La) 


« nation with fancied terrors for the ſafety of the 


te conſtitution. He took advantage of the un- 
« guarded zeal-of particular Societies for a Parlia- 
ct mentary Reform, and falſely charged them with a 
« deſign to eſtabliſh a republican form of govern- 
« ment in the empire, and with the attempt to 
tc introduce a revolution, ſimilar in all its conſe- 
« quences to that which had taken place in France. 
„The Royal Proclamation, 21ſt May 1792, was 
« iſſued from theſe motives; and its immediate 
«© Object was to counteract the efforts of the Society 
*« called the Friends of the People, to obtain a Par- 
« liamentary Reform. If ſupported by the friends 


« of Miniſtry alone, it muſt have proved ineffec- 
ce tual, 


1 


tual. But, to give it force, the diſunion of the 
Whig Party was neceſſary, and this had been 
treacherouſly ſecured. Keeping a war with 
France in view, the Miniſter filled the national 
mind with a falſe ſuggeſtion, that a correſpond- 
ence had taken place between the diſaffected at 
home and the Rulers of that country; and he in- 
juriouſly charged France with a deſign, which ſhe 
never entertained, of overturning our monarchi- 
cal eſtabliſhment, Mr, Pitt's hoſtility to the 
French revolution, is conſidered by Mr. Erſkine 
as being decided and invariable from its com- 
mencement. This is aſſigned as the true cauſe 
why our Miniſtry refuſed to mediate between 
France and the Combined Powers, at the requeſt 
of the unfortunate Louis. 
of that unhappy Monarch 1s repreſented as fur- 
niſhing the Britiſh Cabinet with a pretext for 
meaſures which led more ſpeedily and decidedly 
to a rupture. They recalled our Ambaſſador 
from Paris, and commenced a correſpondence, 


on our part haughty, unjuſt, and inſulting, with 


Monſieur Chauvelin. Deaf to the humble re- 


monſtrances of France, and regardleſs of her 


pacific diſpoſition, they refuſed to accept her ex- 
planation, or even to negotiate for the demands 
which they had made. Stimulated by this prin- 
ciple, they denied to acknowledge her govern- 
ment, and diſmiſſed her ambaſſador with diſ- 
To ſuch conduct the commencement of 
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te the war is attributed; a war which, it is raid, was 
& entered into by France with unwillingneſs, and 
* which our Miniſtry provoked, when we might 
cc have compramiled our differences by the means 


of negotiation.” 


Such is Mr. Erſkine s account of the cauſes 
which gave riſe to the preſent War. He ſtates its 
object to be decidedly the fame as that which is at- 
tributed to the other Combined Powers; the diſ- 
memberment of France, and the reſtitution of her 
ancient deſpotic government: And this object of 
War Mr. Erſkine alleges to be unjuſt, impolitic, 
impracticable, and chimerical. 


The Author's view of the conſequences of the 
War muſt neceſſarily have a ſtrong connexion with 
the cauſe which he aſſigns for its commencement. 
The Britiſh Cabinet proſecuted the conteſt for a 
© conſiderable period, with a view to effect the 
cc wiſhed-for alteration in the French government. 
c With this view, it unjuſtifiably encouraged and 
cc fomented inſurrections in France, and it neglect- 
ed to proffer peace when our ſucceſs had inſured 
6 its attainment, 


«& Fruſtrated, at length, in theſe deſigns by the 
* glorious victories of France, and apprehenſive 
« of a change in the popular opinion at home, it is 
&, ſaid that the i has abandoned the principle 

te upon 


1 
upon which it commenced hoſtilities; yet chat, 
« being ſtill faithful to miſconduct, it has adopted 
cc one equally improper and unjuſt, - the ceſſion 
« of territories which we have no right to demand, 
cc and to obtain which it would be impolitic te 
cc protract peace, even if we had the right. It is 
« farther contended, that the Britiſh Cabinet was 
ee not ſincere in their wiſhes for peace, upon the 
ce very terms which they propoſed : and this is ar- 
te gued from the facts which have tranſpired re- 
« ſpecting the negotiations themfelves. From 
ce theſe data the French are juſtified in their treat- 
« ment of Mr. Wickham's propoſal, and are de- 
« clared inculpable for the difmiflion of Lord 


« Malmeſbury.” 


The concluſions which are drawn from theſe 
poſitions, and which Mr. Erſkine labours to ineuleate 
upon the people of this empire, are, — That 
« peace is to be made at any rate, as neceſſary to 
te the proſperity and abſolute ſalvation of the coun- 
te try : That the annexation of Belgium to France 
« ſhould not be an inſurmountable bat to irs con- 
te cluſion : That to carry this meaſure into effect 
« without national degradation, to recall proſperity 
« and freedom to Great Britain, the preſent Mi- 
e niftry muſt be diſplaced ; and Mr. Fox, Mr. 
« Sheridan, and Mr. Erſkine, and their friends, 
« ſhould conſtitute the Cabinet of a new Admi- 


* niſtration.“ 


— 
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Such is the ſum and ſubſtance of the book which 
J purpoſe to examine. I have ſtated it as plainly 


and as fairly.as I am able: I truſt that I ſhall diſ- 


euſs it in the ſame ſpirit. I do not wiſh to juſtify 


the conduct of Miniſtry farther than their meaſures: 


warrant, and the intereſts of the country require : 


I ſhall not arraign that of Oppoſition except on a 


ſimilar principle. 

With Mr. Pitt's conduct reſpecting a Parlia- 
mentary Reform, I have no concern, except ſo far 
as Mr. Erſkine pronounces it to be the ſource of 
the preſent War. It is beyond the limit of my 
preſent deſign to agitate the propriety of the mea- 


ſure itſelf; but be it ever ſo neceſſary, I am ſure 


that all attempts to compaſs it by means of popular 
aſſociations ought to be condemned, inaſmuch as 


they are inadequate to obtain their object, and are 
highly dangerous to our national tranquillity. 


It is the obſervation of Monteſquieu, whoſe 
exalted genius and extenſive knowledge qualified 
him to become a reformer; © that to propoſe alter- 
te ations belongs only to thoſe who are ſo happy 
« as to be born with a genius capable of pene- 
« trating into the entire conſtitution of a State.” 
The ableſt men will ſee the greateſt difficulties. 
* They perceive the ancient abuſes; they ſee how 
ge they muſt be reformed, but they are ſenſible alſo 
if of the abuſes of the reformation, They let the 

cc evil 
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« evil continue, if they fear a worſe ; they are con 


te tent with a leſſer good, if they doubt of a great- 
Fc er; they examine 1nto the parts, to judge of them 
te in connexion; and they examine all their cauſes, 
te to diſcover their different effects.“ 


Can an indiſcriminate aſſemblage of the people 
lay claim to theſe qualifications, ſo eſſential to the 
taſk they would undertake ? Were ſuch ſtupendous 
talents to be found in the meeting at Chalk Farm, 
or even in a majority of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple? But though the people are incapable of com- 
prehending thoſe meaſures which they are ſuppoſed 
to originate, it is eaſy to delude them into a notion 
that they do, - An ambitious man will miſlead our 
paſſions and our virtues, that he may promote his 
private views. Diſcontent and diſſatisfaction are 
eaſily excited under the ſpecious pretext of Reform, 
but with the real view of ſupplanting a Miniſter. 
He who riſes into office by ſuch artificial popularity, 
deſpiſes the very means which he has uſed to acquire 
it. The meaſure has then ſerved its purpoſe, and 
is of courſe neglected. But other patrons are ſtill 
found, who will urge it with ſimilar hopes, and the 
people are doomed again to confide, and to be again 
diſappointed. Happy is it for the nation, if the on- 
ly conſequence of theſe appeals to the vulgar judg- 
ment, is a change of Miniſtry. The great danger 
that is to be dreaded, is an intemperate change of 
the Conſtitution itſelf; that the people, maddened 
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by diſappointment, ſhould liſten to the factious and 
precipitate counſels of deſperate men: that, like 
Sampſon in his bonds, blind but omnipotent, they 
ſhould pull down ruin on themſelves, to be aveng- 
ed of their deceivers. 


The principle upon which this opinion is built, 
is not peculiar to any country or climate; it is the 
univerſal eternal law of man, aſcertained by uni- 
verſal experience. From the earlieſt revolutions 
noticed in hiſtory, down to the preſent period, from 
the days of Piſiſtratus to thoſe of Robeſpterre, it 
will be found, that wherever the body of the people 
have interfered with theoretical plans of govern- 
ment, they have been deceived, diſappointed, and 
generally enſlaved “. | 

not If 


* A recent inſtance may teach us to appreciate the difference 
in value between the attempts at Reform, by means of an Aſſo- 
ciation, and the efforts of an enlightened individual. 

Diſguſted at the diſgraces of the American war, and alarmed 
At the increaſe of the national burdens, ſeveral counties, in 
1779, petitioned the Houſe of Commons for retrenchment and 
reform in the general expenditure. The ſubſcribers of theſe 
petitions appointed committees to watch their progreſs in the 
Houſe, and to promote their ſucceſs. But theſe committees 
ſoon neglected the very object they were created to ſupport. 
They ſubſtituted the deſign to re- organize the lower Houſe of 
Parliament, although not one of the petitions, excepting that 
from Nottingham, complained of the ſtate of our repreſenta- 
tion, or hinted at the neceſſity of a Parliamentary Reform. Led 
away by this ſcheme, they aſſembled, they addreſſed the peo- 
ple, obtained petitions from them, excited curioſity, and effect- 


ef 
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If the meaſure be thus fundamentally dangerous, 
it is to be condemned and rejected, whether it 
comes from the Miniſter in place, or from the Pa- 

| | triot 


ed nothing. But while theſe gentlemen neglected the original 
inſtructions of their conſtituents, the taſk of fulfilling them had 
fallen into abler hands. The Reform pointed out by the Nation 
was undertaken by Mr. Burke. He introduced his Bills for the 
better ſecuring the Independence of Parliament. They were 
prefaced by a ſpeech which can never be excelled. It is not the 
fertility of his fancy, the beauty of his language, the force of 
his illuſtrations, which excite our wonder ; theſe are the com- 
mon attributes of uncommon genius. It is his indefatigable re- 
ſearch, his laborious attention, his minute examination, his 
comprehenſive views, his cautious progreſs, that command our 
aſtoniſhment. Mild, gradual but decided in his plan, he 
reconciles the rights of individuals with the public welfare. 
He examines the diſeaſes of the conſtitution with the (kill of a 
ſtateſman, but with the feelings of a father. His ſyſtem is to 
watch and follow Nature, not to force her. He probes the 
wound with gentleneſs and with caution, but with a fixed eye 
and firm hand, and does not venture to uſe the knife until he is 
aſſured that the part is radically unſound. By perſeverance, 
Mr. Burke effected a great deal of what he propoſed : but he 
might have done more, if the committees had co-operated with 
his induſtry and his zeal. He has left an eternal monument be- 
hind him. But what was done by them? They were ſoon di- 
vided and diſperſed ; they performed nothing, and were ſpeedily 
forgotten. 

Mr, Burke's plan was certainly of great extent; but its mag- 
nitude dwindles to infignificance, when compared with the com- 
paſs of that Reſorm which the Aſſociators have laboured to intro» 
duce. Yet what man who can eſtimate himſelf will attempt 
more than Mr. Burke could venture to undertake ? This leſſon 
ſhould be a ſtrong one to all Reformers; but it ſhould be infinitely 
more ſtrong to the People. It will ſnew that Aſſociators are 
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triot who ſtruggles to ſucceed him. I do not mean 
to impute improper motives either to the Puke of 
Richmond, Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Erſkine, who have 
adopted this ſyſtem in their turn. I will not ſpecu- 
late on the motives of any man. The ſame mea- 
ſure may undonbtedly be falutary at one ſeaſon, 
and pernicious at another; and it may, of conſe- 
quence, be oppoſed and ſupported at different times 
by the very ſame men, without any juſt imputation on 
their conſiſtency. The ſituation of the public mind, 
and the pecyliar current of exiſting events, muſt 
undoubtedly influence a real ſtateſman to reject or 
preſs forward a particular meaſure, We may there- 
fore eſtimate his talents for his ſituation, by the 
juſtneſs of his foreſight, and the effects of his coun- 
ſels. But, looking at our own hearts, we ought 
to conſider the fallibility, and, I truſt, the general 
integrity of mankind ; and we ſhould not raſhly 
conclude, that the motive muſt be neceſſarily diſ- 
honeſt, becauſe the meaſure is unwiſe. 


Te objection therefore points at theſe ſchemes, 
by whomſoe ver they are propoſed. It is, that all 
plans which endeavour to enforce a Parliamentary 


uſeleſs and inefficient, even when their defigns are honeſt. 
There is but one alternative. They muſt either control the 
Government, or ſoon fink into infignificance. This laſt was 
the fortunate fate of theſe Aſſociators, and of the Friends of 
the People. Should their power prove paramount to that of the 
Legiſlature, they will overthrow it. It was thus that the Ja- 
cobin Club annihilated at pleaſure every government which roſe 
vp in France with muſhroom expedition, 


Reform 


11 
Reform by means of popular Aſſociations are either 


miſchievous or idle; mere ſpouting clubs, or para- 
mount and domineering legiſlatures. | 


do not urge this with a view either to impute blame 
to Mr. Erſkine, or to reſcue Mr. Pitt from the charge 
of inconſiſtency. But I urge it to prove, that the et- 
fort of the Friends of the People to procure a Par- 
liamentary Reform in 1792, by means of their Af- 
ſociation, was at leaſt imprudent. That being ſo, 
it might have been fruſtrated by meaſures leſs dan- 
gerous but more effectual, than that of a war with 
France. If a Parliamentary Reform was to be pro- 
moted by ſuch peaceable means as the conſtitution 
allows, what danger could enſue to the Miniſter from 
oppoſing it? It was not a greater favourite with the 
Nation in 1792, when introduced into the Houſe of 
Commons by Mr. Grey, than in 1782, or in 1783, 
or in 1785, when introduced by Mr. Pitt. In 1782, 
the Nation was diſcontented with Parliament, as 
the inſtrument which had continued our calamitous 
conteſt with America. In 1783, the country was 
even more inflamed againſt their repreſentatives, 
from the recent coalition between Mr. Fox and 
Lord North. In 1785, the motion was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Pitt, who was then in office. If ſuſ- 
picions of inſincerity could attach upon his con- 
duct, it would have done ſo at that time, when it 
might have been ſuppoſed that his influence as 


Miniſter could have carried what he had in vain 
attempted 
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attempted under the Rockingham adminiſtration, 
and under that of Mr. Fox. Even in theſe criti. 
cal times the meaſure was defeated, without a mur- 


mur from the people; and the Miniſter remained 


in office, with the confidence of the country. In 
1792, when Mr. Grey made his motion, thoſe 
who oppoſed it derived new ſtrength from an ar- 
gument which was unanſwerable. The ſeaſon was 
peculiarly unfitted to ſuch an attempt. France was 
in a ſtate of revolution. In Great Britain the pub- 
lie mind was influenced and agitated by the exam- 
ple“. Ambitious and dangerous men had laboured 
to impreſs opinions not only hoſtile to the corrup- 
tions, but to the very being of the conſtitution, 
All Europe was preparing for war. Surely this 
was no time to make a hazardous experiment upon 
the forms of our government. To have agreed to 
the motion, would have been to condemn the exiſt- 
ing Legiſlature as unſerviceable and rotten ; to 
encourage diſcontent among the people, without 
pointing out any effectual means of redreſs. No- 
thing. was prepared to ſubſtitute in the place of 
the conſtitution which was thus to be reprobated. 
This ancient and ſuperb edifice, the pride of our 
anceſtors, the envy of Europe, the ſolid monu- 
ment of our national virtue and national wiſdom, 
was to be deſpoiled of its hereditary honours. 
This ſure faſtneſs againſt oppreſſion, this noble 
manſon, whoſe hoſpitable doors were opened for 
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the equal happineſs of the wealthy and the poar, 
was to be laid proſtrate with the duſt ; even before 
the plan was drawn upon which another was to be 
built. Schemes of Conſtitutional Reform had been 
deviſed by Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Flood, 
and by many others, but none had been generally 
approved. Mr. Fox, although a friend to the ge- 


neral principle of Reform, had uniformly objected 


to any particular plan. Even the Friends of the 
People were at variance upon the modifications of 
their plan, at the time when they precipitately preſſ- 
ed for an inquiry. This inability to deviſe a more 
perſect ſyſtem, is the true panegyric of our eonſti- 
tution, as it ſtands. The very great men to whom 
I have alluded. could not ſuggeſt any improve- 
ment which appeared even plauſible in theory, or 
which it was not judged madneſs to oppoſe to the 
ſure teſt of experience. Like the Athenian picture, 
when the public judgment is: paſſed as to particular 
faults, the Conſtitution ſtands covered with marks of 
individual diſapprobation; but call the ſame public to 
diſcriminate 1ts beauties, and theſe very marks of cen» 
fare ſerve to note its perfection the painting was 
the work of Parrhaſius, and the wonder of the world. 


Suppoſing therefore that Mr. Pitt was in reality 
hoſtile to the meaſures of Reform, which I do not 
believe, yet what had he to fear for his place by 
any conftitutional efforts which might be made to 


effect it under circumſtances ſuch as theſe? The 
ſtep 
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ſtep of itſelf was of dubious conſequence. No 
ſpecific plan was pointed out, by which a change 
could be effected with the general concurrence. 


The meaſure had been peremptorily rejected by 
the Houſe: of Commons, under every adminiſtra- 
tion, and it was ſcarcely a favourite with the people. 
Often as it had been propoſed, and as often as' it 
had been fruſtrated, no adminiſtration had been 
ſhaken by the conſequence. Under the exiſting 
criſis, innovation and experiment were abſolutely 
dangerous. Yet, with all theſe means for defeat- 
ing ; with all theſe grounds for oppoſing the mo- 
tion ; with reaſon and experiment before his eyes, 
a man like Mr. Pitt is ſuppoſed to have plunged 
this. nation into a war with France, which might 
ſhake the continuance of his power—and this, to 
avoid a meaſure which he could have laid quietly 
to reſt by the previous queſtion. 


To conceive that Mr. Pitt acted from ſuch 
views, is to ſuppoſe him actuated by ſome deſpe- 
rate phrenzy, and not © that maſterly ſkill and bold- 
- nefs, without example, which Mr. Erſkine is pleaſ- 
ed to fancy. It is to ſuppoſe, that he ſet the uni- 
verſe in motion to deſtroy an inſect which lay 
gaſping within his graſp. 


Such muſt be the concluſion which would impreſs 
itſelf upon every ſober mind, if the object of the 
Miniſter 


E 


Miniſter had been merely to defeat the labours of 


the Friends of the People; and if thoſe other ſocie- 
ties, to whom Mr. Erſkine alludes, had been in- 
fluenced by that honeſt zeal for obtaining a Par- 
liamentary Reform, through the conſtitutional in- 
terpoſition of the Legiſlature, which he aſſerts. 
Taking therefore his own poſitions for granted, 
the motives which he aſſigns for the conduct of the 
Miniſter are wild and incredible. 


But if Mr. Erſkine's ſuggeſtion is found to differ 
widely from the fact; if there did exiſt a ſet o. 
deſperate and flagitious men, whoſe object was to 
overturn and confound our cuſtoms and our laws; 
who, in contempt of civil tranquillity and the ge- 
neral happineſs, were determined to effect the ruin 
of the Conſtitution, by every poſſible means; was 
it not the duty of the Executive Government to 
fruſtrate their projects? 


This queſtion involves the conſideration of the 
expediency of the Royal Proclamation iſſued 21ſt 
May 1792, which is the next public meaſure that 
is arraigned by Mr. Erſkine. I ſhall therefore firſt 
prove that it was a ſtep called for from the ſituation 
of our affairs at home. I ſhall, in the next place, 
ſhew, that it had no neceffary connexion with the 
affairs of France; and that if any did exiſt in reali- 


ty, it was created by the machinations and intrigues 
0 of 
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of the Government of that country, with the deſign 
of producing a revolution here. 

Among the perſons to whom I allude, as influ- 
enced by rebellious views, I do not mean to include 
thoſe gentlemen who formed themſelves into a ſo- 
ciety, under the invidious name of the Friends of 
the People. It has ſeldom happened to any in- 
ſtitution to have been ſo generally and fully con- 
demned as this Aſſociation has been. It is not 
merely the judgment of the friends of Government, 
and of all who are unconnected with party, that 
is againſt them. They were diſcountenanced by the 
very head of that oppofition to which they cling, 
The meaſure was diſapproved by Mr. Fox, and he 
refuſed to become a member. Many of the moſ 
reſpectable perſons who had joined it, withdrew 
their names ſoon after its firſt ſitting, But it was 
reſerved for the Club itſelf to pronounce the final 
ſentence upon its own weakneſs and inefficiency. 
It has addreſſed the Public, to announce the ſuſ- 
penſion of its functions, as unable to attain the ob- 
ject it propoſed. Still I will not diſpute that theſe 
gentlemen were attached to the principles of our 
Conſtitution ; but I muſt inſiſt, that the inſtitution 
itſelf was attended with infinite miſchief, 


It gave encouragement and countenance to the 


eſtabliſhment of Societies, whoſe object went far 
3 beyond 


19 


beyond theirs. As the Friends of the People pro- 
feſſed to accompliſn the ſame Reform which the 
Revolutionary Societies pretended, their example 
ſerved to diſſipate that alarm at the proceedings of 
the latter, which the body of the people muſt other - 
wiſe have felt. For ſome time at leaſt the Nation 
looked up to them as to the head of theſe Aſſocia - 
tions, and conceived that they had a ſufficient 
pledge againſt deſperate deſigns, in their property, 
their integrity, and their wiſdom. Owing to their 
having made a common cauſe with Republicans, 
the latter were enabled to work more ſecurely un- 
der the ſhelter of their reputation. Mr. Erſkine 
indeed continues to make a common cauſe between 
them ſtill, He inſiſts that the views of theſe Societies 
were honeſt though irregular, and calls any dread 
which was profeſſed of their deſigns a contempt- 
« tble pretext.” 


If the proceedings of theſe Societies had remained 
ſecret, yet ſtill a cautious ſtateſman ought. to conſi- 
der all Aſſociations, conſtituted and influenced as 
they were, to be an object of well-founded alarm, 
A ſet of profligate individuals, deſtitute of cha- 
racter, and deſperate in fortune, aſſociate the young, 
the inexperienced, and the ignorant, with the 
avowed deſign of political innovation. Are we to 
conclude, in contradiction to all human experience, 
that the views of ſuch men were directed to the 


public good? Are we to ſuppoſe that men who 
C2 have 
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have diſregarded the ſocial duties of domeſtic life ; 
who have diſſipated their private fortunes in riotry 
and imprudence ; who have ſpurned at all moral 
diſtinctions; and contemned that fair opinion of 
their neighbours which conſtitutes the invaluable 
bleſſing of character; are at once to render them- 
ſelves reflecting, grave, and upright ſtateſmen? 
Upon what grounds can we build the hope that ſuch 
men are to become thus regenerate in their public 
capacity? From what preternatural working are 
we to conclude that the ſerpent has ſhaken off at 
once its poiſonous and deſperate qualities; or whence 
is it that we are to be deluded into the belief that 
it has changed its nature, when it has caſt its 


ſlough? 


Vet ſuch are the men whom we are called upon to 
conſider as being uninfluenced by all the dazzling 
concomitants of power. We are commanded to 
believe, that a number of individuals are deeply in- 
tereſted for the public welfare, who have ſcanda- 
louſly trifled with their own; that their deſign is to 
reform the State, who have proved themſelves ir- 
reclaimable; that the ſole object of theſe ſtrolling 
braggart politicians is to reſpect the general wel- 
fare; to cheriſh univerſal proſperity ; to ſpread 
the pure and cheering light of freedom; and in 
contempt of private gains, to look for their 
reward in the happineſs of their fellow - ſubjects 


alone. | | 
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Surely it cannot be uncharitable to ſuppoſe that 
the real views of this deſcription of men were more 
congenial to the tenor of their lives; that their ĩm- 
mediate hope was public confuſion ; and their ulti - 


mate motive, private rapine. 


But when we come to examine their proceedings, 
part of which are now before the Public, it ſeems to 
reſult as an irrefragable concluſion, that their only ob- 
ject muſt have been to overturn the Conſtitution, and 
root out Monarchy from amongſt us. Their encomi- 
ums upon the French Revolution, with all its bloody 
conſequences, were unlimited. Their ſtrictures 
upon all Monarchical Eſtabliſhments were outra- 
geous and undiſtinguiſhing. Crowned heads, whe- 
ther veſted with limited or arbitrary power, were 
branded with the common name of Deſpots. No 
exception made for the form of Government under 
which they lived; no ſaving-clauſe for Great Bri- 
tain ; but the Conſtitution miſrepreſented, vilified, 
and traduced. French manners, French appella- 
tions, and the ſyſtem of French proceedings, were 
the idolatrous object of their imitation, and of 
their public and private applauſe. Embaſſies were 
openly ſent to France, with proffers of aſſiſtance 
and ſchemes of fraternization, In an addreſs which 
accompanied one of them, the vengeance of Eng- 


liſgmen was denounced againſt their Sovereign, 


if he ſhould dare to unite - with the Combined 
Powers who were at war with France ! n 
8 | Is 
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Is it poſſible to believe with Mr. Erſkine that 
this conduct originated from * the honeſt but ir- 
te regular zeal of Societies inſtituted for the Reform 
et of Parliament? If it be ſo, it is ſingular that 
their patriot and peaceable zeal ſhould wear the 
everlaſting uniform of reſiſtance and rebellion. If 
their deſign was to obtain a conſtitutional object 
by conſtitutional means, what are we to think of 
their underſtandings? What unheard- of monſter 
muſt that Reform be, which was to iſſue from the 
brains of ſuch blundering declaimers ?—A Reform 
deviſed by men who were unable to give a plain 
and honeſt expoſition of their general views; who 
intending to work only a renovation in the Conſti- 
tution, by an appeal to the Legiſlature, libel every 
one of its conſtituent parts, and give colour to 
the ſuppoſition that they are Revolutioniſts and 
 Traitors. To view them in ſuch a light would be 
to view them as Babel-builders, who attempted to 
raiſe an edifice that ſhould reach the Heavens, and 
who were viſited with confuſion in puniſhment of 
their preſumption, 


But to ſuppoſe their zeal to have been ſo invari- 
ably verging towards Democracy, in contradiction 
to their deſigns, would be an inſult both to their 
underſtandings and to ours. It is notorious that 
their addreſſes and reſolutions, and the very mi- 
nutes of their ſittings, were either deviſed or cor- 
refed by a man, diſtinguiſhed for his cunning ; for 

. the 
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the clearneſs of his conceptions, and the accuracy 
of his language. It is farther authenricated by their 

s, that they were ſo cautious as to take the 
advice of Counſel to aſcertain how far they might 
approach with ſafety towards the verge of Trea- 


ſon. 

Yet even theſe weighty circumſtances are the 
leaſt prominent evidence of their guilt. Their ge- 
neral conduct unequivocally diſplayed the diſpoſi- 
tions of theſe Societies, and was meant to excite a 
kindred feeling throughout the country. But they 
took more decided means to poiſon the principles 
of the people, and to promote their final ſucceſs, 
The Rights of Man, a book evidently Republican, 
the profeſſed object of which was the overthrow of 
our Conſtitution, was conſidered as their Khoran. 
It was circulated by them with an induſtry ſuperior 
to that which any common intereſt in its diſſemi- 
nation could ſuſtain. No quack has ever demon- 
ſtrated ſuch ingenuity and perſeverance in adver- 
tiſing his deleterious noſtrum, as was uſed by the 
diſciples of Thomas Paine, for the diffuſion of his 
doctrines. Mr. Erſkine himſelf allows that many 
e libels were undoubtedly written by turbulent and 
«© miſguided individuals.” But the obſerver forgets 
to remark that theſe libels were compoſed by ſome 
of the Members of theſe very Societies ; that they 
were circulated, and recommended, and enforced 
by reſolutions paſſed at their meetings. As theſe 
libels were thus mentioned and adopted by the 

C 4 Clubs, 


tionary deſigns were entertained by theſe Societies, the verdict 
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Clubs, who can doubt of the poiſonous ſource 
from whence they ſprang, or that the opinions of 
theſe Societies were not in concord with ole of 
the authors ? 


Neither did their miſchievous machinations finiſh 
here, Their proſelytes were to be increaſed by 
affiliated Clubs among the loweſt ranks of the com- 
munity, Men were called upon to promote a Le-. 
giſlative Reform, who, from the habits of their 
life, could neither comprehend the abuſes, or the 
principles, or the common movements of our Go- 
vernment ; who could not even underſtand or con- 
nect the very ſyſtem which they were called upon 
to ſupport, much leſs to weigh its probable effects 


upon all thoſe nice and complicated relations which 


muſt Exiſt i in a civil form of Government. What 
could ſuch a miſchievous mockery of deliberation 
mean? What, but that theſe. poor uninformed 
miſguided perſons would have been as uſeful in 
the camp, as they were inſignificant in the council! 


—that while thus intoxicated and ſwelled with blind 


zeal and fancied information, they were to be 
crimped into the ſervice of this deſperate Con- 
dottieri. For this purpoſe arms were certainly 
put into their hands, and miſſionaries traverſed 
the country to feed their enthuſiaſm and keep them 


firm to their purpoſe *, 
When 


* Mr. Erſkine oppoſes to ſuch manifeſt proofs that revolu- 


of 


L 


When ſuch was the ſituation of the country, it 

would have been criminal in the Executive Go- 

vernment to have remained longer paſſive. The : 
tran- 


— 


of three Juries, I entertain all poſſible reſpect for the deciſions 
of a Jury, and I will not diſcuſs the propriety of thoſe 
- acquittals to which this gentleman alludes. The proceed- 
ings are before the Public, and every man may determine for 
himſelf, But it is certainly rather too much for a gentleman of 
Mr. Erſkine's profeſſional experience, to adduce a Verdict of 
Acquittal as a concluſive proof of innocence. The humanity of 
our Law leans ſtrorgly againſt a criminal con viction; it regards IF 
with ſevere and ſcrutinizing jealouſy every ſpecies of proof 1:8 
which does not bear directly in ſupport of the accuſation which | 
is preferred. Both Courts and Juries will hold themſelves bound wh 
by this rule ſo firmly, that if the evidence be defective in the 1 
ſmalleſt ſtep, the priſoner is acquitted, although little doubt can 


be morally entertained of his guilt. The proof adduced in the late 1420 
Trials for High Treaſon was a long chain of circumſtantial Ko, 
evidence, which required conſiderable talents to collect and re- 1 
tain. If the mind of the Jury could not contain and apply this BY 
immenſe body of evidence, they were in the right to acquit. "os 
But ſuch weakneſs or fallibility can only exonerate the accuſed from by i 


the legal conſequences of guilt. It happens that Mr. Erſkine's 
inference of poſitive innocence is leſs juſtifiable in the caſes to 
which he alludes than in any other which could be eaſily adduced. 
The perſons accuſed might have entertained the deſign of over- 
turning the Conſtitution, and yet, as that was not the crime charged 
in the indictment, they might have beey properly acquitted. The 
Treaſon ſpecified in the inditment was a deſign to take away the 
life of the King ; and the evidence adduced to ſubſtantiate it, was 
the attempt to introduce a Republican form of Government in 
Great Britain, Now it might happen, that although the Jury were 
fatisfied that the proof of the latter was complete, yet they might 
think that the inference of Treaſon was by no means juſt.— Or, 


in other words, as no poſitive intention to commit an act of per- 
ſonal 
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tranquillity of the Empire, the morals and energies 
of the People, were in danger of annihilation, 


Even if a Revolution could not be immediately 


compaſſed, yet the high and noble fpirit which ani- 
mated the maſs of the community was threatened 
with deſtruction. It is the facred love of our Con- 
ſtitution, the inalienable confidence in our Liberties, 
which has confirmed us a free and powerful people. 
Proud of this pre-eminence in the form of our 
Government above the world, we have in truth 
become ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, by the 
belief that we were ſo. But remove this elevated 
notion which animates, conſoles, and inſpires us 
let Engliſhmen ceaſe to make diſtinctions between 


the faults of their Governors, and thoſe of their 


Conſtitution ;—let them treat the latter with irre- 
verence, and patiently liſten to an amplification of 
its defects; and the very main ſtay of our proſpe- 
rity is lootened and gone. 


ſonal violence againſt the Sovereign was proved, the Jury might 
have conceived that the bare intention to eſtabliſh a Common- 
wealth could not be conſidered as concluſive evidence of a deſign 
to murder the King, This point was laboured with conſiderable 
eloquence and effect at the trials. A deſign to eftabliſh a Re- 
publican form of Government, where criminal intentions againſt 
the King's life are negatived, is conſidered by our laws as no- 
thing more than dangerous Sedition. If the majority of verdicts 
1s to decide the ſeditious intentions of the leading Members of 
theſe Societies, Mr. Erſkine would be beaten by a very large 


majority on the poll. 


It 


1 

It was to prevent theſe dreadful conſequences, 
both immediate and remote; to awaken the People 
to a ſenſe of their danger; to raiſe a ſpirit of loyal- 
ty in the Nation, which might counteract ſuch dan- 
gerous and anarchical deſigns, that the Royal Pro- 
clamation was iſſued on the 21ſt May 1792. I 
have a very reſpectable authority to ſupport me in 
the aſſertion, that ſome meaſure was neceflary to 
tranquilliſe the agitated mind of England at this 
period, —It is Mr. Erſkine himſelf. 


Mr. Erſkine “ declares, that “ the avowed ob- 
« jet” of the Friends of the People “ was to 
« bring the very cauſe that Mr. Pitt had ſo re- 
« cently taken the lead in, fairly and reſpectfully 
« before the Houſe of Commons; in hopes, as 
« they declared, 10 tranguilliſe the agitated part of 
ce the Public; to reſtore affettion and reſpett for the 
« Legiſlature, ſo neceſſary to ſecure ſubmiſſion to its 
« authority ; and by concentrating the views of all 
e Reformers to the preſervation of our invaluable 
« Conſtitution, to PREVENT THAT FERMENTATION OF 
« POLITICAL OPINION WHICH THE FRENCH REvo- 


« LUTION HAD UNDOUBTEDLY GIVEN RISE TO, 
« FROM TAKING A REPUBLICAN DI- 
« RECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN.” 


Mr. Erſkine then admits that the apprehenſion 
leſt the fermentation of political opinion might take 
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a Republican direction in Great Britain, was well 
founded. Whether this fermentation exiſted in 
Societies, or in the Community at large, is imma- 
terial to the preſent conſideration. The miſchief 
was in exiſtence, and Mr. Erſine and the Gentle- 
men who conſtituted the Society calling themſelves 
' the Friends of the People, conſidered it as an evil 
requiring a remedy. It was for theſe reafons that 
their Soctety was inſtituted, and the means by 
which they purpoſed to affect it, was @ concentra- 
tion of the views of all Reformers, If Mr. Erſkine 
and his friends thought ſome meaſure requiſite * to 
«. tranquilliſe the agitated part of the Public,” was 
the Adminiſtration of the Country to regard the 
danger with the ſleepy eye of ſluggiſh indolence ? 


At a period ſo evidently dangerous, that gentle- 
men felt the alarm in their private ſtations, androſe up 
toſtop the ſpreading miſchief, was the ſuperadded ob- 
Tigation of public duty to render the Cabinet inactive? 
The one iſſued a Proclamation ; the other inſtituted 
a Society. The meaſures were different, but the 
principle and object were the ſame.— It was a well- 
founded ALARM of danger to the Conſtitution, 
and a laudable exertion to repreſs it. There is 
ſome diſtinction indeed between the conduct of the 
Government and that of the Friends of the People 
in other reſpects.— The latter were Alarmiſts in 
their Society, profeſſing the contrary every where 


elſe; but the Adminiſtratian profeſſed their ap- 
| prehenſions 
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prehenſions in every ſtation where they acted, 
and in every place in which they were called 
upon to declare their opinions. The Proclamation 
was ſucceſsful in rallying the Nation to defend its 
Conftitution ; but the Friends of the People have 
abandoned their ſagacious plan of “ concentrating 
« the views of all Reformers to the preſervation 
« of our invaluable Conſtitution.” 


If Miniſtry had neglected to iſſue this Procla- 
mation, what other meaſure remained for a ſtateſ- 
man to try? Mr. Erſkine admits *, that the © ir- 
« regularities and exceſſes of Libellers were for a 
« time overlooked by Government.” The expe- 
riment, therefore, of ſuffering theſe libels to dwindle 
into oblivion, by a contemptuous diſregard of their 
conſequence, had been attempted, and found in- 
effectual. After ſuch a trial, the Cabinet muſt 
either have remained idle at the helm during that 
period of danger which called forth Mr. Erſkine 
and his friends 1n an alarm, or they muſt have ad- 
viſed the Sovereign to appeal to the loyalty and 
good ſenſe of his People, for their own ſecurity, 
and his immediate protection. 

If the iſſuing of this Proclamation was a meaſure 
dictated by ſound policy, its wiſdom cannot be de- 
preciated becauſe it was iſſued with the concurrenceof 
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a moſt reſpectable part of the Oppoſition. Ac- 


cording to vulgar conception, ſuch approbation 


from avowed adverſaries ought to ſtrengthen our 
conviction of its propriety. But it is faid that their 
aſſent was wrung from theſe gentlemen under the 
preſſure of ill- grounded apprehenſions; that theſe 
veteran Stateſmen, who had ſo long acted with 
Oppoſition, had been panic ſtruck by Mr. Pitt into 
a coincidence of opinion; that he had contrived by 
a dextrous juggle to diſunite the Whig Party, and 
thus enſured the ſucceſs of his deſigns. 


Thoſe who are acquainted with the private hiſ- 


tory of that period, know that it was rather the 


Miniſter's wiſn to unite than to divide the Oppoſi- 
tion. Senſible of the importance of unanimity at 
home during the dangerous and impending criſis, 
he ſought to admit the Leaders of that Party into a 
ſhare of the Government. A negotiation was ſet 


on foot for the purpoſe; and it might have been 


ſucceſsful, if Cæſar had not deemed it more glo- 
rious to paſs the Rubicon than to admit of a ſu- 


perior. 


The conſequent ſeparation of the Duke of Port- 
land, of Earls Spencer, Fitzwilliam, and Mr. 
Windham, from Mr. Fox, is branded by Mr. Er- 
ſkine* with the appellation of a“ deluſion, andi it 
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is pronounced © a blot in the annals of an enlight- 
« ened age, and of a free country.“ 


If the noble triumph of public zeal over party 
ſpirit ; if a love to the country predominating over 
habitual attachments ; if a noble wiſh to fave the 
Conſtitution, and a ſacrifice of private diſguſts and 
long-confirmed prejudices to the attempt, be a de- 
luſion, or can appear a blot in the annals of a free 
country; let this tranſaction bear the opprobrious 
cenſure. But unleſs the blind and indiſcriminate 
zeal of party has quite overwhelmed the good, 
old, honeft fenſe of Engliſhmen, homage mult be 
paid by a grateful Nation to the wiſdom, the inte- 
grity, and patriot feelings which dictated the mea- 
ſure. Let Mr. Erſkine glory to cling to the wea- 
ther-beaten pieces of the wreck of Party, but let 
it be the prouder boaſt of thoſe who left the ruin, 
that they have ſaved their country. 


Mr. Erſkine is as much miſtaken with reſpect to 
the time, as he is in the motives which gave riſe to 
this diſunion. It did not originate with the Miniſter, 


or at the period when the Proclamation was deviſed. 


It had taken its riſe long before, in a radical dif- 
ference in opinion as to the conſequences of the 
French Revolution. It had even been manifeſted 
to the Public a conſiderable time previous to the 
date of the Proclamation, which is ſtared as the firſt 
Miniſterial ſtep taken to promote the alarm of the 
Public, and the diſunion of the Whig Party, 
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The firſt open conflict between the ſeveral parts of 
the Oppoſition was in the debate of the Canada Bill, 
The ſpeech and conduct of Mr. Fox on that, occa- 
ſion can never be forgotten. The purport of the 
Bill was to eſtabliſh a Civil Government for a de- 
pendency of the Empire. It is no unfavourable 
conceſſion to Mr. Fox, that his ſentiments upon 
the French Revolution had no connexion with the 
object of the Bill. To beſtow ſuch ardent enco- 
miums on' that event, during the fermentation of 
political opinion which it had excited in this coun- 
try, was at leaſt imprudent. The applauſe of 
ſuch a man as Mr. Fox might have inflamed the 
turbulent and tumultuous ſpirit already exiſting in 
the boſom of Great Britain, and excited the un- 
wary and unthinking to emulate the ſanguinary and 
precipitate conduct of France. But, granting that 
this was a ſpeculative and improbable reſult from 
his ſpeech ; there was one more immediate, which 
the Right Honourable Gentleman could not fail to 
foreſee. He mult have perceived that he was about 
to contradict and hazard a rupture with an old and 
valued friend; with a gentleman who had deli- 
vered ſentiments upon the ſubje& widely different 
from thoſe of Mr. Fox, but with that manlineſs, 
ingenuity, eloquence, and overwhelming force, 
which ſhewed that his heart, and mind, and con- 
ſcience went wholly with his opinion, Mr. Burke 
had publiſhed his Thoughts on the French Revo- 


lution conſiderably prior to the debate. If occaſion 
had 


19 


had called upon Mr. Fox to contradict the doctrines 
which were avowed by the book, no complacency 
to an individual ſhould have compelled his ſilence. 
But to travel out of his way, that he might thus 
publicly contradict a friend to whom he owed ſo 
much, was to inflict a bitter wound upon a great 
and upright mind. It was to offer up as a ſacrifice 
the man with whom he had ſo long acted, to novel 
opinions; to a new, and I will add, a dangerous 
friendſhip. 


If the Proclamation was a meaſure required for 
tranquiliſing the Country, it is unjuſt to attribute 
its origin to ſiniſter views. If it ſpread the alarm 
againſt French principles, it was a necefſary mea- 
ſure of defence againſt their progreſs. It origin» 
ated not from a wiſh to interfere with France, but 
from the conduct of thoſe who ſought to ap- 
ply her maxims and example to our internal Go- 
vernment. | | 


The Proclamation did not contain a fingle ſen- 
tence which alluded to the French Government, or 
to the internal ſituation of France *. If we muſt 
not make ſuch proviſion for our domeſtic ſaſety as 


Y 


This is admitted by Mr. Erſkine himſelf, p. 31. although 
in another place he calls it a “ covert Libel by our Miniſtry up- 
on France,“ p. 28. and declares that it has “ ſown the ſeeds 
of that War which we have ever fince been unfortunately 
'* reaping,” p. 17. | 
| D we 
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we may deem expedient, leſt it ſhould give umbrage 
to that country, where is the principle to ſtop? We 
dare not hang a French traitor, a French robber, or 
a French aſſaſſin; not even warn Britiſh ſubjects 
againſt their pernicious example, leſt we ſhould fow 
the ſeeds of hoſtility, by ſeeming to reproach that 
nation with the treaſons, murders, rapines, and 
confiſcations which have diſgraced her Revolution 
If this be ſo, there is indeed no Peace which can 
degrade us below our preſent ſtate of humiliation, 
We are become a Province to this republic, and 


are no longer an Imperial Kingdom. 


But even France herſelf has been more juſt to 
our rights as an independent Nation, than thoſe who 
have undertaken her defence. If ſhe had © mildly 
cc complained of this act of national police,” as ſhe 
is ſuppoſed in one place by Mr. Erſkine to have 
done *, I ſhould contend, with another admiſſion 
of Mr. Erſkine in my favour, that ſhe would have 
acted in a manner which * in ſtrictneſs ſhe would 
e have had no right to dof.” M. Chauyelin's 
Note of June 1792, however, gives no countenance 
to the ſuppoſition of Mr. Erſkine. It is an anxious 
diſclaimer on the part of the French Government 
of any connexion with thoſe Frenchmen who me- 
naced our national tranquillity. It contains a ge- 
neral renunciation of all right to interfere in the 


Page 28. + Page 31, 
| internal 
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internal concerns of the country, as militating 
againſt every principle of juſtice. It is an exculpa- 
tion of France, not a complaint againſt the condu& 
of Great Britain. 


Viewing the whole tenor of the French correſpond» 
ence, Iam perſuaded that this Declaration was neither 
true nor ſincere ; but although France did not heſitate 
to act on the principle, ſhe did not dare to avow it, 


There is other evidence ſtill more ſtrong than this 
correſpondence, that ſhe has never conſidered the 
Proclamation as a legitimate cauſe of War with this 
country, nor regarded itas a ſymptom of hoſtile {de- 
ſigns in our Cabinet. The Manifeſto which accom- 
panied the Declaration of War, in February 1793, 
rakes up every other ground of accuſation againſt 
this country, which is maintained by Mr. Erſkine"; 
but it paſſes by the Proclamation without notice. It 
ſuppoſes our enmity to France and her freedom, 
to have commenced on the impriſonment of 
Louis XVI. a period three months ſubſequent- to 
that in which the Proclamation iſſued. 


It is, I hope, by this time evident that the ſup- 
poſition to which Mr. Erſkine refers the real cauſes 


of the War is deſtitute of foundation ;—that the 


Miniſter could neither feel motive nor neceſſity 
for embarking this country in all the dangers inci- 


dent to hoſtility, that he might defeat a Motion for 
9 2 a Par- 
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a Parliamentary Reform, or cruſh ſuch an infigni- 
ficant Aſſociation as the Friends of the People. 


It is, I truſt, equally clear to every moderate man, 
that the Proclamation was a meaſure neceſſary to 
preſerve this country from internal tumults. That 
being ſo, France was not juſtifiable in regarding it 
as a meaſure aggreſſive on our part, and ſhe has 
never affected to conſider it as ſuch. What pri- 
vate chagrin ſhe may have felt at this proceeding, 
I ſhall not ſtop to inquire. She has never urged 
that it was a libel on her friendly and pacific views 
towards this country, although Mr. Erſkine has. 
Still ſhe may have beheld the meaſure with all the 
agony of diſappointment. It was well calculated to 
fruſtrate her predetermined machinations againſt 
the Britiſh Conſtitution. 


J am prepared to admit that the Proclamation 


had ſome ſhare in promoting that alarm againſt 


French deſigns and French principles which was 


felt, in 1792, by all who were good and wiſe among 


us. But I cannot think ſo meanly of the good ſenſe 
of England, as not to believe that the feeling de- 
rived much greater ftrength from the virtuous 
affections of a loyal and noble people judging for 
themſelves upon facts as they aroſe. That it was 


the conduct of the ſeditious at home, and the in- 
creaſing miſeries and crimes of France, which 


converted that generous ſympathy with which we 
9 5 beheld 
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beheld her firſt emancipation, into a mingled; emo - 
tion of horror, diſguſt, contempt, and anxiety. I 
will alſo readily agree that this virtuous and well- 
founded alarm (for I am not afraid of the word) 
reconciled this country to the War: but I inſiſt, 
and will prove, by that correſpondence to which 
Mr. Erſkine refers, as containing the. grounds and 
cauſes of the preſent hoſtilities, ' that the War was 
provoked by: the French, If the War therefore 
was inevitable on our part, the alarm ſhould have 
enabled us to proſecute it with ſpirit, but cannot 
with juſtice be ſaid to have produced it. | 


But it ſeems that the intentions of our Cabinet 
mult have been hoſtile, becauſe we refuſed our me- 
diation between France and the Combined Powers. 
Mr. Erſkine ſhould have aſſigned reaſons for his aſ- 
ſertion, or pointed out ſome authority by which it 
is fupported. Stateſmen have in general conſidered 
a queſtion of mediation as one of mere expediency. 
That the Power requeſted to undertake it was at 
liberty to accept or refuſe the office, from a conſi- 
deration of her own dignity, her immediate intereſts, 
and the probable reſult of her interference. If theſe 
reaſons ſhould induce her to decline it, her refuſal 
could neither be conſidered as a mark of hoſtility, 
nor as a departure from the ſtricteſt neutrality, 


I will not dwell upon the indecency of an ap- 
plication, which called upon Great Britain to me- 
Dy}; diate 


31 
diate between France and 4 grand Conſpiracy.“ 
If we had acted upon ſuch a call, we ſhould have 
decided the queſtion at the very outſet ®. Thoſe 
who recolle& the poſture of affairs at this time, 
and the public declarations of either party, will be 
convinced that any mediation unſupported by arms 
muſt have proved unavailing. It will not be con- 
tended by Oppoſition that we ſhould have interfer- 
ed with arms in ſupport of the Combined Powers, 
fince it is the very crime which they impute to 


( Adminiſtration. Such an interference in behalf of 
. France would have been to act in direct oppoſition l 
# to the immediate intereſts of Great Britain. It ] 
U would have been to coaleſce with a great and pre- 1 
* ponderating nation, her inveterate and neceſſary £ 
1 enemy, for the ſubjugation of her own natural and 
9 hereditary allies. She would thus at once have 
I) overſet that Balance of Power which is the prime fi 
4 ; 
ll: ' well might our Miniſtry reply to this Note, „that His 0 
| 4 « Majeſty will never reſuſe to concur in the preſervation or re- re 
| * eſtabliſhment of Peace between the other Powers of Europe, 
| « by ſuch means as are proper to produce that effect, and are Ts 
| * compatible with his dignity, and with the principles which of 
| & govern his conduct: but the ſame ſentiments which have deter- WI 
% mined him NOT TO TAKE A PART IN THE INTERNAL th 
% AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, Ought equally to induce him to re- 
«« ſpe the rights and the independence of other Sovereigns? m 
« and eſpecially thoſe of the Allies; and His Majeſty has we 
* thought that in the exiſting circumſtances of the War now Fr 
« begun, the intervention of his counſels, or of his good of- 
1 fices, cannot be of uſe, wnlc/s they ſhould be deſired by all the the 
fgartias intereſted.” Official Correſpondence, p. 13. Pre 
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ſource of her proſperity, and which it has coſt her 


ſo much blood, anxiety, and treaſure to maintain. 


I am not aware that any call of juſtice or huma- 
nity can require from one nation ſuch a ſacrifice of 
its own intereſts for the happineſs of another. I 
am ſure that neither Brutus, nor Cato, nor Ariſ- 
tides, nor Cleomenes, nor any other Greek or 
Roman Patriot, to whom it is the faſhion to appeal, 


would have tolerated the dogma, As an Engliſh- 
man, I deny that any Adminiſtration can be juſtified 


in the ſlighteſt deviation from thoſe ancient princi- 
ples and maxims upon which our permanent pro- 
ſperity and ſafety depend, in order that they may 
gratify our romantic and momentary feelings. 


But let the caſe be poſſible: Was the exiſting 


ſituation of France within it? Were we to abandon 
that ancient ſyſtem which had invariably regulated 
our political conduct in continental affairs; to diſ- 
regard thoſe alliances which we had long formed, 
and which were cemented by a perpetual interchange 
of benefits; to form a new and monſtrous coalition 
with France—and this, that we might ſecure to her 
the continuance of a State which no wiſe and honeſt 
man could regard without an aching heart? Were 
we to offer up this laviſh, coſtly ſacrifice, that the 
French Monarch ſhould be continued in captivity 
that the Nobility and Clergy of France ſhould be 


proſcribed, plundered, exiled, or murdered—that 
D 4 the 
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the Chriſtian Religion ſhould be put to ſilence 
by the public law, and Atheiſm openly proclaim- 
ed—that the ſolemn engagement of marriage ſhould 
be diſregarded and trampled under foot—that an 
union which was to give children to the State, and 
upon which every domeſtic virtue and private 
comfort muſt depend, ſhould be looſened with as 
little ceremony as a drunken connexion formed in 


a brothel *? 


Is it for the preſervation of theſe ſacred and in- 
valuable bleſſings that Great Britain is required to 
have broken her neutrality? Or was it an all- ſufficient 
and all-compenfating good that France ſhould be 
told that ſhe was free—That, amidſt the clanking of 
chains and the dying groans of perſecuted wretch- 
edneſs, her People might liſten to rants on Liberty 
and exhortations to Murder ? And this, that a few 
impious Cures, factious Avocats, ravenous Attor- 
nies, and deſperate Adventurers, might have the 
power of confounding and overturning all divine 


and human rights ! 


When Mr. Erſkine cenſures the Cabinet for not 
having acted in this manner, he adopts the very 
principles which he reprobates ſo ſtrongly in the 


* Whatever may be the juſtice of Mr. Burke's ſentiments 
reſpecting the danger of concluding a Peace with the Regicide 
upon any terme, his deſcription of the calamitous ſituation of 
France is as true as it is eloquent. 


Combined 


1 


Combined Powers. He recommends it to one 
Sovereign State to interfere in the civil concerns 
of another, with the ſole view of advantage to 


the latter“ . Such doctrine neither is nor can be 
approved, 


* Leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed impoſſible for a gentleman of 
Mr. Erſkine's talents to advance this doQrine,/I will quote his 
own words: — | 

« If inſtead of inciting and encouraging the Princes of Europe 
« to invade France, for the purpoſe of diſſolving her Eſtabliſh- 
% ment, we had become her ſecurity againſt their invaſions, 
« whilſt her Revolution ſhould be confined to her own limits and 
&« ſubjects, it is not poſſible to believe, upon any reaſoning from 
« human life or experience, that Europe could have now been 
in its preſent condition, But if, inſtead of this paſive and 
*« merely preventive influence, Great Britain, in the true ſpirit 
« and in the full ripeneſs of civil wiſdom, had felt a juſt and 
 « generous compaſſion for the ſufferings of the French People; 
« if, ſeeing them thirſting for Liberty, but ignorant of the 
© thouſand difliculties which attend its eſtabliſhment, ſhe had 
taken a friendly yet a commanding part; if, not contenting 
« herſelf with a cold acknowledgment of the King of the 
« French, by the inſidious forms of an Embaſly, ſhe had become 


© the faithful, but at the ſame time the cautious Protector of 


„ the firſt Revolution; if ſhe had put the rein upon Europe 
© to prevent its interference, inſtead of countenancing the Confe- 
&« deracy of its Powers againſt it, the unhappy Louis might now 
« have been reigning, according to his oath, over a free Peo- 
« ple; the horrors of ſucceeding Revolutions might have been 
« averted, and much of that rival jealouſy, the ſcourge of both 
% Nations for ſo many centuries, might, without affeding the 
© happy balances of our mixed Conſtitution, have been gra- 
© dually and happily extinguiſhed,”” 
„The Powers that then exiſted in France, however inſincere, 
« or however unſettled in their authority, having proffered the 
e continuance of Peace, and having aſked our mediation with 
the Emperor, upon the renunciation of conqueſt and ag- 
«« grandiſement, 


1 


approved, either by the law of Nature or of Na. 
tions. It would overſet in its conſequences the in- 
ternal ſupremacy of every independent State, which 
is the firſt axiom of the latter code. Such an in- 
terference is undoubtedly allowable, where it be- 
comes neceſſary for the abſolute ſafety of a State. 
It is allowable in time of peace, as a meaſure of 
pure ſelf-defence, unmingled with any views of 
inordinate ambition. It is juſtifiable in time of war, 
as a means of annoyance to the enemy. 


But to interfere with France as ſhe was then divid- 
ed into parties, would have been to intermingle and 
league with her private factions. We muſt have eſti- 


« grandiſement, and upon the diſavowal of interference with 
„ the Governments of other Countries, ws SHOULD HAV3 


„ TAKEN THEM AT THEIR WORDS, The poflible inſincerity 


© of the offer, or the weaknels of perhaps an expiring Factiòn to 
give it efficacy, would have only added to the predominancy 
« of Great Britain. The magnanimous and beneficent conduct 
% of a powerful Nation poſſeſſing a free Government, admitting 
« the right of another Nation to be free, offering its counte- 
« nance to rational Freedom, lamenting the departure from its 
*« true principles, and demanding only ſecurity againſt its in- 
«« fluence to diſturb herſelf, would have been irreſiſtible in its 
« effects. Amidſt the tyrannies of quick ſucceeding Factions, 
« the united force of this Country and her Allies exerted upon 
& ſuch a ſound principle, and thrown into the ſcale of any Party 
« in France that might have been willing to preſerve the Peace, 
« would have given to that Party an over-ruling aſcendancy. 
Mr. Erſkine's Pamphlet, pages 46, 47, and 48. 


The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And theſe are of them, 
mated 


E. 
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mated their numbers, their ſtrength, and their princi- 
ples. We muſt have interfered with a view to give 
efficacy to the general will of the Nation, without 
any means to diſcover it. The Revolution in 1789 
was faid to have emanated from that will. The lame 
and crippled Monarchy of 1791; the Republican 
Conſtitution of 1792 ; the Domination of Robe- 
ſpierre; the Reſtoration of the Girondiſts ; and the 
preſent Conſtitution, have in their turns predomi- 
nated in the ephemeral orb of French popularity, 
and have been ſucceſſively proclaimed the will of 
a great Nation determined to be free. 


What is the reſult of theſe reflections?. That 
Great Britain could not have accepted the proffered 
mediation, unleſs to her own diſgrace, and in op- 
poſition to her beſt intereſts ; that neither policy, 
humanity, nor the love of freedom could have 
juſtified the experiment, which muſt have been un- 
availing to France; inefficacious to reſtore peace to 
Europe ; and which might have precipitated this 
country into unneceſſary war. | 


The next part of our conduct which Mr. Er- 
ſkine reprefents as manifeſting a diſpofition hoſtile 
to France, is the recal of our Ambaſſador upon 
the impriſonment of the King of France, and of 
his unfortunate family. 


The mere recal of an Ambaſſador is in itſelf no 


ground for hoſtilities. Every independent State 
may 
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may either ſend, or recal, or diſcontinue him, as 
beſt ſuits its convenience, policy, or pleaſure. It 
is the privilege of the Power who ſends the Am- 
baſſador that it ſhould be entitled to do ſo, and 
not of that to which he is ſent. If the former 
chooſes to forego the right, the latter is not entitled 


to complain. 


But it may be urged, that although the re- 
turn of Lord Gower was not a ſufficient cauſe to 


. juſtify the commencement of hoſtilities between 


France and England, yet as the latter had uſually 
kept an Ambaſſador at Paris, it was a ſtep which 
manifeſted her coldneſs and averſion. 


Let it be recollected, however, that the queſtion to 
be proved by Mr. Erſkine is, that this circumſtance is 
deciſive of the intention of our Cabinet to force the 
Country into a War with France, ſolely on account of 
the King's impriſonment. Great Britain was nei— 
ther bound, nor ought ſhe to have paid any com- 
pliment to thoſe miſcreants who had ſeized upon 
the Throne. If deep and found reaſons of policy 
Exiſt to juſtify the recal, it was no act of hoſtility, 
and it cannot be conſidered as a wanton inſult of- 
fered with a deſign to provoke the War. France 
therefore could have no ground for the complaint, 
and it is to be remembered that ſhe did not complain 
of it. 


This 


1 


This meaſure, inſtead of being hoſtile to France 
and a proof that we wiſhed to engage with her in 
war, was directly the reverſe. It was neceſſary for 
the ſake of our internal tranquillity; for the ſake of 
France herſelf; and for the ſake of our neutrality. 


It was neceſſary for the tranquillity of Great 
Britain; becauſe the Republican Faction had de- 
rived new ſpirits from this lamentable event. 
The turbulent were to be checked; the well- 
affected conſoled; and the wavering confirm- 
ed. If ſuch an atrocious circumſtance, happen- 
ing at this juncture, had paſfed unnoticed. by 
our Government, what muſt have been the 
general ſenſation? Who could blame the People, 
if they had regarded the impriſonment of their 
own Monarch with ſomething leſs than indiffer- 
ence, when he himſelf, ſurrounded by his confi- 
dential ſervants, had treated ſuch an event as a 
trivial and unmomentous occurrence ? 


But the recal was a meaſure of tenderneſs to 
France herſelf. She received by it a ſerious warn- 
ing from a free and enlightened Government, of 
the dangers which followed upon her frantic ſteps. 
It was the only authoriſed voice with which Great 
Britain could endeavour to reclaim her to the bleſſ- 
ings of tranquillity and freedom. Neither confe- 
derating with her enemies, nor interfering with her 


councils, nor leaguing with her factions, it was a 
ſolemn 


F > 


ſolemn appeal to her judgment and her fears, 
Happy would it have been for that “ blood-boul. 


«-tered” Country if ſhe had liſtened to the pro- 


phetic admonition. If, pauſing at the remonſtrance 
of .a People who had learned ſubordination at the 
price of Rebellion, and extracted Freedom from 


the hazards of a Revolution, ſhe had pondered on 


the wild havoc which ſhe had made; if ſhe had 
ſought for the cure of her ancient oppreſſions in more 
humane and more effectual meaſures than treaſons, 
maſſacres, pillages, and perpetual Revolutions, 


Yet, cogent as ſuch reaſons muſt have operated 
towards the recal of our Ambaſſador, the ſtep 
was demanded at leaſt as ſtrongly to preſerve the 
Nation from the probability of inſtant hoſtilities 
with France. The maſſacres of the 10th of 
Auguſt, and thoſe of the enſuing September, pro- 


claimed that neither age, nor ſex, nor diſtinction, 
could operate as a protection againſt the indiſcri- 
minating bloody rage of an infuriate populace, If 
the dignity of Great Britain had been violated at 
that period, in the perſon of her Ambaſſador; if 
his life had become a ſacrifice to the jealouſy, the 
caprice, or the appetite for human blood, of a 
lawleſs banditti, who ranged the ſtreets, and ran- 
ſacked the houſes of Paris, deaf to the cries of 
mercy, and unreſtrained by the calls of authority ; 
if, like the Spaniſh Plenipotentiary, he had been 


covered with infult by the National Aſſembly it- 
ſelf, 


E 


ſelf, for an humble attempt to fave the Sovereign 
of France (the head of his maſter's Houſe) from 
the guillotine, War would have been inevicable and 
inſtantaneous. And this not a War for any grand 
object of national intereſt, but a War to ſatisfy a 
point of honour ; a ſacrifice of innocent lives to 
an unprofitable, although an important punctilio. 


If theſe, or any of theſe reaſons operated with 


the Miniſtry in the recal of Lord Gower, are they not 
more than ſufficient to authoriſe the meaſure ? 
What right has any man to aſſign improper mo- 
tives for a proceeding which can be ſupported up- 
on others that are more prudent? Adminiſtration 
has uniformly diſavowed any intention to quarrel 
with France on account of the revolutionary 
changes in her Government. In every one of thoſe 
papers which paſſed berween our Cabinet and that 
of France, it was anxiouſly ſtated that this Country 
neither had intermeddled nor intended to interfere 
with her internal concerns. 


The truth of this aſſertion was never expreſsly 
denied by France. Yet Mr. Erſkine and the Op- 
poſition bring forward a charge againſt Miniſtry, 
that they commenced the War with the concealed 
and dangerous deſign of eſtabliſhing the ancient 
Government in that country. An obje& which France 
herſelf has never ventured to aſſign as the ground 


of hoſtilities on the part of England, 
13 It 
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It is with a view to eſtabliſh this concluſion 
that Mr. Erſkine examines that Correſpond- 
ence which Miniſtry have given to the Coun- 
try, as containing the cauſes of the War I mean 
the Correſpondence between Lord Grenville and 
Monſieur Chauvelin. The grounds of the preſent 


War, as ſtated there, are, 1it, the Decree of the 1 gth 


of November; 2d, the threatened attack upon Hol- 
land, which included the opening of the Scheldt; and 
3d, the danger to the Balance of Power in Europe, 
La danger founded upon the conſideration of the 
wanton aggreſſions made by France upon neutral 
territories ;| upon her extenſive and rapid conqueſts 
in the dominions of thoſe Powers with whom 
ſhe was at War; and upon her ambitious pro- 
jets of annexing them in perpetuity to her own 


empire. 


According to Mr. Erſkine, not one of theſe 
grounds can be juſtly aſſigned as the cauſe of the 
preſent War. | 


I ſhall ſhortly detail ſuch parts of the Correſpond- 
ence as relates to each of them; and I ſhall give 
the reaſons upon which I found a concluſion which 


is directly in oppoſition to that which Mr, Er- 


ſkine has laboured to prove. It is, that theſe were 
the real grounds upon which England entered into 
the War ; that it is a War which was firſt provoked, 


as wellas firſt declared, by France ; that it could 


not 


1 49 ] 
not be avoided by this Country by any poſſible 


means, without the abſolute ſacrifice of her own 
dignity, of the rights of her Allies, and of her im- 


mediate ſafety. 


While it was the intereſt of France to diſavow 
any right of interference by one Nation in the in- 
terior concerns of another, M. Chauvelin took care 
to have the principle notified to our Government “. 


So ſelf-evident was this principle conceived to 
be, and ſo material to a good underſtanding be- 
tween the two Nations, that in the Note which was 
tranſmitted to Lord Grenville upon the ſubject of 
the Proclamation iſſued 21ſt May 1792, M. Chau- 
velin repeats a part of his declaration of the'12th, 
and for the ſecond time unequivocally abjures this 


right f. 


% But this very pride, ſo natural and fo juſt, is a ſure 
pledge to all the Powers from whom ſhe ſhall have received 
*« no provocation, not only of her conſtautly pacific diſpoſitions, 
“but alſo of the reſpe& which the French will know how to 
te ſhew at all times for the laws, the cuſtoms, and all the forms 
« of Government of different Nations.“ — M. Chauvelin's 
Note, May 12th, 1792. Official Correſpondence, p. 2. | 


Again, in the ſame Note, p. 3. For England is free like- 
* wiſe, becauſe ſhe determined to be ſo; and aſſuredly ſhe did 
% not ſuffer other Powers to attempt to compel her to alter the 
«« Conſtitution ſhe had adopted; to lend the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance to 
«« rebellious Subjects: or to pretend to interfere, under any 


« pretence, in her interior diſputes.” 


+ His words are: If certain individuals of this country 


*« (Greaz Britain) have eſtabliſhed a Correſpondence abroad, 
- « tending 
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Yet, notwithſtanding this profeſſed declaration 
and proteſt againſt all interference of one State with 
the domeſtic concerns of another upon any pretence 
whatever; notwithſtanding the anticipated and ac. 


knowledged ſenſe that England felt jealous leſt 
France in her revolutionary zeal ſhould interfere, 


with a view to diſturb her internal tranquillity ; the 


National Convention paſs the Decree of the 1 gth of 
November 1792,—a Decree by which they declare 
their readineſs to aſſiſt with the whole ſtrength of the 
French Nation, all people who ſhall riſe againſt the 


lawful Government to which they are ſubject. 


_ Upon a repreſentation of the uneaſineſs which 
this Decree afforded to Great Britain, the ſubjoin- 
ed Explanation is offered“ by the Ambaſſador 
of the French. | 


0 — 


Unſatisfied 


, tending to excite troubles therein; and if, as the Proclama- 


tion ſeems to inſinuate, certain Frenchmen have come into 


« their views, that is a proceeding wholly foreign to the French 
Nation, to the Legiſlative Body, to the King, and to his Mi- 
« niſters; it is a proceeding of which they are entirely igno- 


Cn rant; which militates againſt every principle of juſtice ; and 


« which, whenever it became known, would be univerſally 


% condemned in France. Official Correſpondence, p. 5. 


If a real alarm has been occaſioned by this Decree, it 
can have ariſen only for want of underſtanding its true ſenſe, 
The National Convention never meant that the French Re- 
< public ſhould favour inſurrections, ſhould eſpouſe the quarrels 
« of a few ſeditious perſons, or, in a word, ſhould endeavour 
« to excite diſturbances in any neutral or friendly country 
« whatever : Such an idea would be rejected by all the French. 


"Mx cannot be imputed to the National Convention without do- 
he. 135 60 ing 
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- Unſatisfied with ſuch a vague expoſinon, his 
Majeſty” $s Miniſters renew their remonſtrance, and 
ſtate the particular conduct of France, upon which 
they juſtify their having entertained thoſe Pre- 
henſions which they expreſs “. 


To this remonſtrance, M. Le Brun's paper, ſo 
often quoted by Mr. Erſkine, contains the reply. 
It neither d iſavows nor explains the ſpecific charges 
of confederacy with the ſeditious of Great Britain, 
which the Britiſh Cabinet aſſign as the more imme- 
diate grounds of alarm at this decree, It contains, 
indeed, a metaphyſical explanation of that law, 


« ing it injuſtice, This Decree then is applicable only to thoſe 
« people, who, after having acquired their liberty by conqueſt, 
«© may have demanded the fraternity, the aſſiſtance of the Re- 
« public, by the ſolemn and unequivocal expreſſion of the ge- 
© neral will,” —— M. Chauvelin's Note of 27th December 
1792. Official Correſpondence, p. 16, 17. 


They are thus ſtated. «* The firſt is that of the Decree of 
% the National Convention of the 19th of November, in the 
« expreſſions of which all England ſaw the formal declaration of 
« adeſign to extend univerſally the new principles of Govern- 
«« ment adopted in France, and to encourage diſorder and revolt 
4 in all countries, even in thoſe which are neutral, If this in- 
* terpretation, which you repreſent as injurious to the Conven- 
„tion, could admit of any doubt, it is but too well juſtified by 
* the conduct of the Convention itſelf; and the application of 
* theſe principles to the King's dominions has been ſhewn un- 
*« equivocally by the public reception given to the promoters of 
* ſedition in this country, and by the ſpeeches made to them 
« preciſely at the time of this Decree, and fince, on ſeveral 
*« occaſions.” ——Lord Grenville's Letter, Dec. zi, . 
Official Correſpondence, p. 19. 
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18 1 
which differs nothing in ſubſtance from that which 
they had formerly given “. 


It requires neithereloquence to ſtate, nor ingenuity 
to draw the juſt inference from the conduct thus held 
on the part of France, While it was her intereſt 
to diſclaim the principle oft interference with the 
internal Government of other Nations, ſhe anxiouſly 
diſavowed it. But when inflated by victory ſhe 
has determined to extend her dominions from the 
Alps to the Rhine, ſhe ſets up this very ſame prin- 


* « We have ſaid, and we deſire to repeat it, that the De- 
« cree of the 19th of November could not have any application, 
% unleſs to the /ingle caſe, in which the general will of a Nation, 
« clearly and unequivocally expreſſed, ſhould call the French 
Nation to its aſſiſtance and fraternity. Sedition can certainly 
« never be conſtrued into the general auill. Theſe two ideas 
«mutually repel each other, fince a /edition is not and cannot be 
« any other than the movement of a ſmall number againſt the 
«« Nation at large; and THis MOVEMENT would CEASE TO 
* BE SEDITIOUS, PROVIDED ALL the members of a Society 
*: ſhould Ar ONE riſe, either to correct the Government, or 
* to change its form in tote for any other object. 


& Thus, when by this x ATU RAL interpretation the De- 


te cree of the 19th of November is reduced to what it truly 
«« implies, it will be found that it announces nothing more 
"<« than an act of the general will, and that beyond any doubt; 
«« and fo effectually founded in right, that it was ſcarce worth 
* the trouble to expreſs it. On this account, the Executive 
« Council thinks that the evidence of this right might perhaps 
„ have been diſpenſed with by the National Convention, and 
did not deſerve to be made the object of a particular Decree. 


„ But with the interpretation which PRECEDEs it, it cannot 


give uneaſineſs to any Nation Whatever. Tranſlation of 
M. Le Brun's Paper. Official Correſpondence, p. 34. 
= ciple 
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ciple as eſſential to ſecure her ſucceſs. Senſible 
that it would be impoſſible to purchaſe the neutras 
lity of England until ſhe ſhould execute this ambi- 
tious project, France reſolved to cut out work 
which might employ her at home, and thus prevent 
her interference on the Continent by interrupting 
her internal tranquillity. With this view, ſhe en- 
couraged ſedition here, by every ſpecies of artifice 
which could effect her purpoſe. All the ſpeeches 
of her Miniſters and of the leading Members of 
her Legiſlature, enforced the neceſſity, and anti- 
cipated the impending eſtabliſhment of a National 
Convention in Great Britain. With this ſame de- 
ſign, embaſſies from the loweſt and vileſt incendia- 
ries of this Kingdom were received. with reſpect 
and adulation by the French Government“. A 
Correſpondence was entertained with the diſaffected 
through the intervention of her Ambaſlador, and a 
general league and covenant was proclaimed on the 
part of France, with all Revolutioniſts and Rebels, 
by the Decree of the 19th of November. When 
England complained of this Decree, an explanation 
is offered wholly unſatisfactory. 


The trials of the Defenders in Ireland eſtabliſh it beyond 
doubt, that France had interfered with the internal concerns of 
this Empire long previous to the rupture between the Countries, 
It was her object to ſeparate Ireland from Great Britain. With 
this view, French principles of Government were inculcated by 
her emiſſaries among the loweſt claſs of the People, and part of 
that Oath which they adminiſtered to their proſelytes was, ** 70 
be true to the French,” It was at this period that France 


endeavoured to enſure ſucceſs to that invaſion which ſhe has ſo 


recently endeavoured to carry into effect. 
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It was unſatis factory both in its form and in its ſub- 
ſtance.In its form; as it was the explanation of the 
Executive Council, who had no authority whatever to 
make it for, being the act of the French Legiſlature, 
the law. could be explained only by thoſe who had the 
power to paſs it. It was unſatisfactory in its ſub- 
ſtance; becauſe, although it affected to limit the 


grant of aſſiſtance to caſes in which it was called 
for by the ſolemn unequivocal expreſſion of the 
general will, yet it reſerved to France the right of 
determining when a Nation had ſo manifeſted its 
will. It recogniſed the principle, therefore, in its 
moſt extended ſenſe. France was to be ſole judge 
of the propriety of her own interference. She 
might conſtrue a requeſt from the Revolution So- 
ciety, or a Meeting at Chalk Farm, or from a few 
Britiſh renegades at Paris, into a ſolemn annuncia- 
tion of the general will. The extent and magnitude 
of the People's crime, was publicly proclaimed as 
the ſtipulated and aſcertained price of her aſſiſtance. 
No other limit was placed to her interpoſition, but 


her own opinion, upon that conduct which her in- 


tereſt or convenience required“. 
Againſt 


It is remarkable, that in the very paper in which France 
affects to renounce the principle, ſhe incautiouſly exerciſes the 
right. ** When every explanation calculated to demonſtrate 
te the purity of the intentions of France; when all peaceable 
© and conciliatory meaſures ſhall have been exhauſted by her; 
« it is evident that all the weight, all the reſponſibility of the 
% War, will fall ſooner or later on thoſe who ſhall have pro- 
F* yoked it, It will, in fact, be nothing but @ War of the Ad. 

* miniftratien 


en 
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Againſt ſuch an explanation the Cabinet again 
remonſtrated, and urged ſpecific grounds of com- 
plaint againſt the Decree. But they. reccived the 
very ſame anſwer a ſecond time, accompanied with 
a notable addition, that the Law was a nugacious 
truiſm, unneceſſarily enacted by the National Con- 
vention. Let it be farther recollected, that the 
Executive Council applied, in the interim between 
this remonſtrance of England and their reply to it, 
to the Convention for an explanation of this nuga- 
cious truiſm ; but the French Legiſlature refuſed 
either to repeal or explain it, and paſſed to the 


order of the day. 


Such is the general outline of . this tranſaction 
reſpecting a Decree, which even Mr. Erſkine ad- 


mits, that * no conſiderate perſon can juſtify “. 
It is for the good ſenſe of the People of England 


« miniftration alone, againſt the French Republic; and if this 
*« truth could for a moment appear doubtful, ir wouLD Nor, 
«© PERHAPS, BE IMPOSSIBLE FOR FRANCE SPEEDILY TO 
„% CONVINCE OF TH1s 4 Nation, which, in beſtowing its cos - 
« fidence, has never renounced the exerciſe of its reaſon, or 


«« its reſpeR for truth and juſtice.” —— M. Chauvelin's Note, 


27th December 1792. Official Correſpondence, p. 17. 

Well might our Cabinet reply, That England cannot con- 
« fider ſuch an explanation as ſatisfactory, but that ſhe muſt 
look upon it as a freſh avowal of thoſe diſpoſitions which ſhe 
« ſees with ſo juſt an uneaſineſs and jealouſy.” — —Lord Gren- 
ville's Letter of 31ſt December 1792. Official Correſpond- 
ence, p. 20. 
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to determine whether the Rulers of France ſhewed 


any diſpoſition in this Negotiation to accommo- 
date the point in difference between the two 
Countries. I appeal to the ſame Tribunal, whether 
it was an affair of ſuch trivial importance, that 
Miniſtry ſhould have reſted ſatisfied without an ex- 
planation. If it was really a Decree without a 
meaning, as the Executive Council pretend, ought 
not France, if her deſigns; were friendly, to have 
removed at once the uneaſineſs of Great Britain 
upon the point? Could it have coſt her any ſa- 
crifice of time, of trouble, . or of honour, if the 
National Convention had explained or repealed 
this law? If it was of no importance to France, 
what are we to think of the amicable diſpoſitions of 
a country, who could refuſe to expunge offenſive 
nonſenſe from her code, to gratify a Power. with 
whom ſhe is ſuppoſed to deſire the continuance of 
Peace ? Our Cabinet could entertain no doubt re- 
ſpecting the deſigns of France, when they contraſted 
her former eagerneſs to anticipate our complaints on 


the ſcore of interference, and her preſent refuſal, 


when a complaint had been actually made, It was 
her own judgment upon her own intentions. For, 
as ſhe held forth her former willingneſs to explain 


as demonſtrative of her friendly views towards this 


Country, ſhe mult have regarded her preſent denial 
as being equally indicative of hoſtile intentions. 


But if the Decree was of importance to the in- 
tereſts of France, it was, on that very account, an 
object 


=. 


object of the moſt anxious jealouſy to Great Bri- 
tain. It could have been of no other importance 
to France, than to ſet every Nation at variance with 
itſelf; every order of Society in array againſt each 
other. To encourage diſcontent, faction, rebellion, 
and anarchy through all the neighbouring countnes, 
that ſhe might invade, divide, annex, lay waſte, 
or govern them, juſt as it ſuited her pleaſure, If 
Great Britain, therefore, to whom the general in- 
tereſts of Europe never can be a matter of indiffer- 
ence, had regarded a Nation acting upon this prin- 
ciple as ſhe would have done a thief in the night, 
who kindles up a general conflagration, that he 
may plunder the confuſed and diſtreſſed victims 
of his miſchief, would ſhe not have proceeded upon 
principles of the ſoundeſt policy? But after hav- 
ing experienced an obſtinate refuſal to explain the 
Decree by thoſe who had the power to do it; 
after having liſtened to a filly explanation from 
thoſe who had none; after receiving no anſwer 
whatever to the direct charge of facts upon which 
ſhe founded her opinion that the Decree was pe- 
culiarly pointed at herſelf ;—could national honour 
(if ſuch a feeling continues ſtill known to Britons) 
—could a ſenſe of her own immediate tranquillity 
ſuffer her to continue unprepared for a War, which 
was rendered inevitable, unleſs the aggreſſions of 
France had been inſtantly done away. 


Theſe reflections ariſe upon the face of the Cor- 


reſpondence, But when it is added, that pending 
the 
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the very proceſs of Negotiation; at the very time 
when France was vaunting ſorth inſidious profeſſions 
of friendſhip, of reſpect for other Governments, 
and of forbearance of all conqueſt, the Decree of 
the 15th of December 1792 was paſſed; is it poſſible 
to doubt of the inſincerity of her explanation, and 
the gigantic extent of her ambitious deſigns ? 


The ſpeech that prefaced this Decree is de- 
clared to be the opinion of the re-united Commit- 
tees, which included all the leading men in the 
French Legiſlature. It was received with the moſt 
rapturous approbation by the National Convention, 
and was followed by a Decree, which was imme- 
diately put in execution throughout the conquered 
countries. They need no comment. I ſubjoin 
them in a note. If they do not ſpeak to the good 
ſenſe and manly ſpirit of this Country with more 
impreſſive force than any eloquence can ſupply, 
that hour of national infatuation is arrived, which 
muſt overwhelm us in one common deſtruction “. 


The 


* M. Cambon, in the name of the re-united Committees, 
propoſed, amidſt the loud and univerſal plaudits of the Aſſem- 
bly, “ That the French ſhould eſtabliſh revolutionary power, 
„ and that they ſhould ſound the tocſin in all the territories 


c they entered, declaring that they would deftroy all the ancient 


* conſtituted authorities, and THAT ALL MANKIND SHOULD 
F BE SANS-CULOTTES.,” 


The Aſſembly decreed, 


1. The Generals in all theſe countries which are or may be 
« occupied by our Armies, Hall immediately proclaim, in the 
« nan 
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The conduct of France vith reſpect to the 
meditated attack upon Holland, and the opening of 
the Scheldt, is even more unreaſonable and inſult- 
ing than that which we have already explained. 
; Upon 


6— —- — 


t name of the Republic, the abolition of the ancient Conflitutions, 
« Nobility, Taxes, Feudal Rights, real and perſonal ſervitude, 
&«® the excluſive right of hunting and fiſhing, and all privileges. 
% They ſhall declare to the People, that they bring them Peace, 
Liberty, and Fraternity. 

* 2. They ſhall declare; at the ſame time, that he confiituted 
% authorities are ſuppreſſed. They ſhall proclaim the Sovereignty 
« of the People. They ſhall convoke the Primary Aſſemblies to 
« ele& Judges and proviſional Adminiſtrators, and ſhall poſt 
„ up the proclamation of this decree. | 

* 3. No one can be admitted into the Primary Aſſembly, nor 
« be elected a Judge or Adminiſtrator, F he has not taken an 
„ oath to be faithful to Liberty and Equality ; and if he has nt 
* renounced all the privileges which he enjoyed. The Members of 
« the exiſting Adminiſtrators and Judicial Powers cannot be 
* nominated in the fr/ election. 

« 4, The National Convention ſhall appoint Commiſſioners, 
de choſen from their own body, to go and fraternize with the 
« People. 

« 5. The Executive Council ſhall alſo appoint Commiſſioner: 
* for the ſame end, and to regulate the ſum due to the Republic 
„for the expences they have incurred. 

% 6. They ſhall give an account of their proceedings every 
« 15 days. 

« 7. The French Republic ſhall keep an account of the ex- 
*« pences it has been at, and ſhall make arrangements for the 
** payment of theſe expences. 

** 8. Tus FrxeEncny NATION DECLARES IT WILL con- 
% SIDER AS ENEMIES THOSE PEOPLE WHO, REFUSING 
* LiBERTY, SHALL ENTER INTO ACCOMMODATION OR 


5 NEGQTIATION WITH THEIR TYRANTS, 
9. The 
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Upon the 18th of June | 1792, M. Chauvelin 
had promiſed, in the name of France, that all the 
Allies of Great Britain (of whom the moſt intimate 
was undoubtedly Holland) ſhould be ſafe from 
aggreſſion, ſo long as they obſerved an impartial 


.neutrality “. 


. Yet, in a ſhort time afterwards, this upright 
Government, in whom we are required by Mr, 
Erſkine to place our unbounded confidence, did not 
ſcruple to make her promiſe give way to her am- 
bition; © ſhe openly violated both the territory 
cc and the Neutrality of the Republic, (Holland,) 
cc in going up the Scheldt to attack the citadel of 
« Antwerp, notwithſtanding the determination of 
« the Government not to grant this paſſage, and 


ce the formal proteſt by which they oppoſed it f. 


« g. The French Nation ſwears never to lay down its arms 
& until the Countries which they have entered ſhall be free, 
« and their Liberty ſecured.” 

The 8th branch of this Decree is even more exceptionable 
than that paſſed on the 19th of November. The latter profeſl. 
ed to pay ſome reſpect to the will of the People, but this article 
expreſsly enacts, that they ſhall have no other Government than 
that which the French chuſe to preſcribe for them. 


4 He haſtens, at the ſame time, to declare to him, conform- 
«« ably to the deſire expreſſed in that anſwer, (Lord Grenville's 
ce Note of the 24th May preceding,) that the rights of all the 
„ Allies of Great Britain, who ſhall not have provoked France 
«« by hoſtile meaſures, ſhall be by him no leſs * re · 
0 ſpetted.” —— Official Correſpondence, p. 11. 


+ Lord Grenville's Letter, 31ſt December 1792,——Official 
Correſpondence, p. 20, 


Great 
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Great Britain remonſtrates againſt this aggreſ- 
ſion. She takes meaſures unuſual to the general 
forms of her Government, which prove the great- 
neſs of her alarm. The Parliament is ſummoned 
to meet on the 12th December 1792, although it 
had been prorogued to February. The King ex- 
plains to the other branches of the Legiſlature his 
apprehenſions of the conduct of France. He 
aſſigns as the very grounds of his complaints, the 
ſame facts which the Cabinet had previouſly noti- 
fied to the French Government. He points out 
the neceſſity of taking precautions, and of making 
preparations for defence; and declares theſe to be 
his reaſons for having called his Parliament ſo ſud- 
denly together. If France, therefore, had wiſhed 
to avoid a Rupture with Great Britain, ſhe had 
ſufficient reaſon to ſee that this Country was deter- 
mined to enforce her demands. Yet M. Chau- 


velin, in a Note dated December 27th, 1792, does 


nothing more than REPEAT, for France, that pro- 
miſe which France had fo recently broken. 


The aggreſſion itſelf, namely the opening the 
Scheldt, is avowed and juſtified *, 
Great 


% The Britiſh Government being thus ſet at its eaſe upon 
** theſe two points, no pretence for the ſmalleſt difficulty could 
“remain, except as to the queſtion of the opening of the 
© Scheldt; a queftion irrevocably decided by reaſon and by juſ- 
« tice ; of ſmall importance in itſelf, and on which THE OT- 
« NION OF ENGLAND, and PERHAPS oF HoLLaxD 1T- 
SELF, '1S SUFFICIENTLY KNOWN, to render it difficult, 
6 SERIOUSLY, 
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Great Britain expoſed this avowal in a moſt 
manly, forcible, and, I will add, pacific and mo. 
derate paper “. 


A reply is made, which was that tranſmitted 
in 2 Brun's Communication of the Sth of 


of the preceding December. 


T here 


«© SERIOUSLY, to make it the ſingle ſubje& of a war. Should, 
« however, the Britiſh Miniſtry avail itſelf of this laſt motive, 
« as a cauſe of declaring War againſt France, would it not, in 
« ſach caſe, be probable, that its ſecret intention muſt have been, 
« at all events, to bring on a Rupture; and that it made uſe, 
« at the preſent moment, of the vaineſt of all pretences to colour 
* an unjuſl aggreſſion, long ago determined upon? — M. Chau- 
velin's Note, 27th Dec. 1792. Official Correſpondence, p. 17. 

Lord Grenville's Letter of the 3 iſt December 1792. It is 
too long to be inſerted in ſuch a publication as the preſent. But 
it is well worthy of the national attention, As a State Paper it 
is equally dignified, explicit, and convincing. It is to be found, 
p. 19 of the Correſpondence, 


+ * We REPEAT 1T : this queſtion is in itſelf of little mo- 
« ment. The Miniſters of Great Britain conclude that r ſerve: 
« only to prove more clearly, that it was brought forward merth 
* for the purpoſe of inſulting the Allies of England, &c. We ſhall 
« reply with much leſs warmth and prejudice, that T#13 
& QUESTION Is ABSOLUTELY INDIFFERENT TO Enc- 
© LAND, AND THAT IT Is OF LITTLE IMPORTANCE TO 
*« HoLLAaNnDd ; but that it is extremely important to the Bel - 
% gians, That it is indifferent to England it is not neceſſary td 
« prove, and its trivial importance to Holland is evinced by 
* this fact, that the productions of the Belgians paſs equally by 
*« the Canals which terminate at Offend. Its great importance 
*« to the Belgians is proved by the numerous advantages the 


port of Antwerp preſents to them, *Tis therefore on ac+ 


«« count 


« 


8 


There is no ſubſtantial difference between them, 
unleſs the reaſon inſerted below is to be accounted 


ſuch “*. 
To 


« count of this importance, *tis to reſtore to the Belgians the 
« enjoyment of ſo precious a right, and rot to offend any one, 
« that France has declared herſelf ready to ſupport them in 
« the exerciſe of ſo legitimate a right, 


« BUT IS FRANCE AUTHORISED TO BREAK THE 
« STIPULATIONS WHICH ARE OPPOSED TO THE 
« LIBERTY OF THE SCHELDT ? If the Rights of Na- 
© ture, and thoſe of Nations,are conſulted, not France alone, all the 
% Nations of Europe are authoriſed to do it=THERE CAN 
„% BE NO DOUBT OF IT,” —— Official Correſpondence, 
pages 34 and 35. 

That is, France had a right to break and annul all the Trea- 
ties which Great Britain, the Emperor, and Holland had made with 
each other fince the year 1648. There could be no doubt of it! 


„ If we conſult public Law, we ſhall ſay that it ought to 

„ be nothing; but the application of the principles of the Ge- 
« neral Rights of Nations to the particular circumſtances in 
% which Nations are placed with regard to each other; info- 
„ much that every particular treaty repugnant to ſuch prin- 
« ciples can only be regarded as the work of violence. We 
« moreover add, in relation to the Scheldt, that this Treaty 
% was concluded without the participation of the Belgians, 
« The Emperor, to ſecure the poſſeflion of the Low Coun- 
« tries, ſacrificed, without ſcruple, the moſt inviolable of 
« rights. Maſter of theſe fine Provinces, he governed them, as 
% Europe has ſeen, with the rod of abſolute deſpotiſm; re- 
* ſpeed only thoſe of their privileges which it imported him 
** to preſerve, and deſtroyed or perpetually ſtruggled againſt 
te the reſt. France enters into war with the Houſe of Auſtria, 
*« expels it from the Low Countries, and calls back to free- 
dom thoſe people whom the Court of Vienna had devoted 
* to ſlavery ; their chains are broken; they re-enter into all 
" the rights which the Houſe of Auſtria had taken away from 
* them. 
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To theſe reaſons, which are ſuppoſed. to juſtify 


the infraction of a ſolemn Treaty, the following 
offer is added *. It is quoted by Mr. Erſkine 


to evince the moderation of France, and to call 
down the cenſure of all wife men upon the inſolent 
conduct of the Britiſh Cabinet. 


Let us, if poſſible, repreſs our indignation at 
this tiſſue of flimſy ſentiment and audacious miſ- 
ſtatement, and examine 1t with coolneſs. 


It is aſſerted that Holland conſidered this queſtion 
as of little importance to her. This is advanced 


&« them. How can that which they poſſeſſed with reſpect to 
« the Scheldt be excepted;, particularly when that right is 
only of importance to thoſe who are deprived of it,'%—— 
M. Le Brun's Paper, Official Correſpondence, p. 35. 


„ She (the French Republic) does not wiſh to impoſe 
% laws upon any one, and will not ſuffer any one to impoſe 
&« laws upon her. She has renounced, and again renounces 
© every conqueſt; and her occupation of the Low Countries 
<* ſhall only continue during the War, and the time which may 
« be neceſſary to the Belgians to enſure and conſolidate their 
« liberty; after which they will be independent and happy; 
« France will find her recompence in their felicity. | 

gen that nation (Belgium) ſhall be found in the full enjoy- 
% ment of liberty; when its general will can lawfully declare 
* itfelf without ſhackles; THEN, if England and Holland 
&« ſhall attach ſome importance to the opening of the Scheldt, 
« they may put the affair into a direct negotiation with 
« Belgia. If the Belgians, by any motive whatever, con/ent to 
« deprive themſelves of the navigation of the Scheldt, France 
4% will nat oppoſe it; ſhe will know how to reſpect their inde- 
„ pendence, even in their errors.“ M. Le Brun's Paper. 


Official Correſpondence, pages 35 and 36, 6 
1 
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by men who could not have forgotten the efforts of 


the Emperor Joſeph to open the Scheldt, in 1784. q 
At that period Holland had ſcarcely eſcaped from 4 


the effects of her war with Great Britain: yet ſo = 
far was ſhe from regarding the deſign as an object B 
of indifference, that ſhe ventured to encounter the 4 


whole unbroken force of Auſtria to oppoſe it. At | 
that period, alſo, France did not conſider the queſ- 2 
tion as irrevocably decided by reaſon and juſtice 3 
againſt the States General; for, notwithſtanding 1 
the cloſe alliance then ſubſiſting between the Courts 
of Verſailles and Vienna, ſhe interfered to preſerve 1 
this privilege to the Dutch. She conducted the Rk 
very negotiation by which the mouth of the River | 
was again cloſed, in conformity to the Tow of 
Wellphalia a” | A 


The opinions of the Dutch reſpecting the im- 
portance of the meaſure may be eſtimated by the 


® It may be ſaid that the conduct of the Monarchy of France 
Gannot be urged to make good a charge of inconſiſtency againſt 
the Republic of France. Thoſe who may reſort to ſuch an 
argument, are not aware of the concluſion which they will 
eſtabliſh againſt themſelves. If a change in her form of 
Government can juſtify a Nation in altering her conduct to- 
wards other independent States, it will juftify ſuch States in an 
interference to prevent it. It would then become a meaſure of 
ſelf-defence for every foreign Power to ſpeculate upon the 
Probable reſult of every domeſtic innovation in the territories of 
her neighbours ; and to promote or repreſs it as it ſeemed moſt 
likely to preſerve or deſtroy thoſe Treaties which connected the 
countries together, 
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overflowing gratitude with which they repaid the 
interpoſition of France. The influence of the 
latter became unbounded over her councils and 
her conduct: and the reunion of Holland with 
Great Britain, although loudly called for by the 
Intereſts of both, was protracted to a more diſtant 


period. Neither was it without good reaſons that 


Holand felt thus deeply intereſted in claiming the 
obſervance of the Treaty of Munſter. The open- 
ing of the Scheldt would have transferred the 
whole mart of Germany from Amſterdam to 
Antwerp. Its uninterrupted navigation would 
have prepared a broad highway into the very heart 
of the States General for every power in poſſeſſion 
of Auftrian Flanders. Holland, therefore, had a 
right to inſiſt upon retaining this privilege, as one 


- Intimately connected with her commercial intereſts, 


her internal ſecurity, and founded upon the firſt 
principles of juſtice. Upon this laft, becauſe it 
was the induſtry and embankments of her people 
which had rendered the river navigable for veſſels 
of conſiderable burden; and it would have been 
the ultimate refinement of cruelty to convert her 
own induſtry into a means to reduce her proſperity 


and endanger her ſafety, 


The reafons which induced France to interfere, 
that ſhe might cloſe the mouth of the Scheldt in 
1724, and open it in 1792, are obvious and con- 
ſiſtent, It was the ſame ſyſtem of national aggran- 

| | diſement 
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difement which has been the darling obje& of the 
French nation under every change in her Govern- 
ment and councils. In 1784, Brabant was annexed to 
the Emperor's dominions. In 1792, it was conſidered 
as an appanage of France. In the former ſituation an 
influence over Holland was to be preferred to the 
proſperity of a country which belonged to the rival 
power of Auſtria, But when France had reduced 
that fair and fruitful country under her own domi- 
nion, (as it muſt have continued had ſhe even per= 
mitted it to exiſt as a ſeparate Republic, formed 
under her direction and protected by her power,) 
her views were varied by the conſequent variation of 
her intereſts, The increaſe of wealth, commerce, 
and population in Belgium, was the increafing 
proſperity of her own ſubjects, and the direct aug- 
mentation of her immediate power, The opening 
of the Scheldt led to all this. Tr ſecured the at- 
tachment of the Flemings; and it commanded an 
immediate entrance into Holland. By this maſter- 
ſtroke of politics, France would have acquired an 
abſolute dominion over the States General, in the 
room of ſuch a precarious influence as had been 
recently deſtroyed by the interference of Pruſſia 
and Great Britain. 


If it was of ſuch importance to France, there- 
fore, to eſtabliſh the free navigation of the Scheldt 
for her own aggrandiſement; and of ſuch mo- 
mentous conſequence to Holland, for the pro- 

F 2 tection 
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teftion of her trade and independence, to pres 
vent; could it be decently ſaid that it was a mat- 
ter of indifference to England? Or muſt we 
be reduced to argue, at this period, that the in- 
creaſing power of France, and the deſtruction of 
Holland, which is our frontier upon the Continent, 
are matters of no importance to the intereſts of 


England ? 


But were we even to allow that Great Britain 
had no right to interpoſe, that ſhe might enforce 
the Treaty of Munſter, as not being directly in- 
tereſted in its preſervation ; ſurely, unleſs the law 

which is to regulate the conduct of the two Powers 
is as unequal as that between conqueror and con- 
quered, France had no right to interfere that ſhe 
might violate it. The grounds upon which ſhe 
builds her juſtification are inconſiſtent with the 
Law of Nations, and all that has been advanced 
or written on the ſubject. If ſhe inſiſts upon 
a right to annul a Treaty, becauſe ſhe thinks it 
contrary to the general rights of Nations, ſhe lays 
claim to the power, and contends for the privilege, 
to judge and arbitrate upon the validity of every 
Treaty between independent States. 


Unuſt and revolting as this claim appears, yet 
France has contrived to exceed its extravagance in 


the reaſons which ſhe has adduced to ſupport it. 


She 
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| Ihe inſiſts upon her right to violate the Treaty 
of Munſter, becauſe it was concluded by a tyran- 
nical (5. e. a monarchical) Government; and there- 
fore the people could be no parties to it. The 
Low Countries being called back to freedom by the 
victories of the French, ſhe declares that the Trea- 
ty is become null, and that the people of courſe 
enter into all their rights. 


By this juſtification the French Republic aſ- 


ſumes, therefore, int, The right to judge of the 
propriety of all forms of Government, which are 


eſtabliſhed in territories diſtindt from, and inde- 


pendent of, her own. Secondly, To annul all Trea- 
ties concluded by ſuch Powers as ſhe is pleaſed to 
call tyrannical, howſoever drawn up, or by whom- 
foever guarantied. Thirdly, To reward the people 
for their rebellion againſt ſuch Governments, by a 
full and plenary indulgence againſt any obligation tq 
perform them. 


Are the people of this country aware of the 
conſequences of fuch doctrine? Or is it poſſible 
that theſe ambitious madmen could have been 
aware of it themſelves? It goes to ſhake the 
peace and tranquillity of Europe to the very cen- 
tre; to deſtroy all political good faith; to diſſolve 
all ties and obligations between kingdoms, and 
acknowledges no other law but that of the ſtrong- 
eſt, It annuls at once all Treaties in exiſt- 
ence, whether entered inta with France herſelf, 
| F 3 previous 
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previous to her Revolution, with Auſtria, with 
Ruſſia, Spain, Sardinia, Italy, Pruſſia, or Great 
Britain. It Jays in a general claim, on behalf 
of France, to the exerciſe of a ſovereign and 
- uncontrollable right to intermeddle with the ſepa- 
rate concerns of all other Powers. To break through 
their Treaties and Alliances, according to her 
own wild opinions of Government, of natural, and 
of diplomatic law. No matter whether they are in 
alliance or at enmity, or whether connected or un- 
connected with her; ſhe has only to declare the 
article contrary to the rights of Nations, or one of 
the Governments to be tyrannical, and her right to 
interfere is pronounced indubitable. 


As a proof of moderation, the Executive Coun- 
eil, however, promiſe, with the moſt ſolemn gra- 
vity, if we will but wait the return of peace, and 
until a Republic is eſtabliſhed in Flanders, that 
ſhe will allow the difference to become a matter of 
negotiation ; and THEN,—W hat is to be the reſult ? 
Why, if Belgium conſents to deprive herſelf of the 
Navigation. of the Scheldt, France will not oppoſe 
it: „ She will zBspeECT HER ERRORS !” 


They deſire us to forego our preſent command- 
ing ſituation; to defer all explanation, until they 
derive ſtrength from the conqueſt of their Enemies, 
and we are weakened by the defeat of our Allies; 
and then, if Belgium voluntarily yields up what it 


is | evadently for her own intereſt and. that of 
France 


1 
France that ſhe ſhould retain, France will * 
oppoſe it ! | 
The THIRD cauſe of the War, was the total over- 
throw of the Balance of Power in Europe, by'the 
conduct of the French in the countries which they 
had conquered. It is rather alluded to than detailed 


in the Correſpondence through which I have at- 
tempted to follow Mr. Erſkine. 


Aſſuming, for the preſent, what Oppoſition has 
never ventured to deny, that it is of the utmoſt 
importance to this country to preſerve an equipoiſe 
between the firſt- rate Powers in Europe; can it 
be alleged that it was not totally deſtroyed at the 
cloſe of 1792? Flanders, Avignon, Savoy, Mentz, 
and all Germany to the Rhine, were in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of France. The rights of Holland were in- 
fringed, and her territorial ſafety was threatened 
by an army which hovered upon her frontier. 
Neutral territories within the German empire, with 
which France was at peace, were ſeized, and their 


property confiſcated. A determination to annex 


and incorporate with the French dominions, 
every one of her conqueſts, was not only 
manifeſted, but openly avowed, The Corres 
ſpondence with our Miniſtry declares her inten- 
tion to erect Belgium into a Republic; a mea» 
ſure with which England ougtit not to have re- 
mained ſatisfied, even if it had been ſetioufly 
deſigned. As ſuch! a State would have been too 

F 4 weak 
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weak to reſiſt the power of France, it would have 


been nothing more than a province dependent 
upon that country, with a ſeparate Legiſlature, 


The Decree of the 15th December, however, 
went infinitely beyond the Correſpondence. It 
proclaimed the deſign to REPUBLICIZE all 
Europe. It aboliſhed all public and private rights. 
It ſeized upon all property. It annihilated all eſta- 
bliſhed forms of proceeding. It reduced every 
order in the .community to one common rank of 
wretchedneſs. It delegated one ſet of commil- 
ſioners to levy tributes, under the pretence of 
regulating the ſum due to the Republic for the 
expences it had incurred. It vomited forth another 
ſet to fraternize the people. It was not a mere de- 
cree of regulation for paſt conqueſts, but of proviſion 
for ſuch countries as might be ſubdued in future. 
Under theſe circumſtances, need we reſort to the 
ſubſequent conduct of the French in executing the 
decree, to explain the intention with which it was 


palled ? 
Could Great Britain behold ſuch conduct, and 
remain quieſcent? Was ſhe not called upon to 


remonſtrate ; and when remonſtrances proved in- 
effectual, to enforce her complaints by arms? 


Mere our Miniſtry to have given credence to 
profeſſions of peace and renunciations of aggran- 


diſement, when the proceedings of France were 
*r one 


C * 


one continued act of hoſtility and ambition? When 
we remonſtrate againſt her aggreſſions, they are 
juſtified, and we are inſulted with a declaration that 
we are not ſerious in our complaint! When we 
remonſtrate again, the juſtification is renewed } 
France does not recede a ſingle point from her: 
claims. At the very period, nay, on the very day, 
when ſhe profeſſes peace and accommodation with 
England, ſhe promotes, by more deciſive mea- 
ſures, that very conduct againſt which this Country 


complains ! 


She laughs in the face of England, with a pro- 
poſal which glares abſurdity; and then braves her 
by ſtating: After /o frank a Declaration, which 
« manifeſts ſuch a ſincere deſire of Peace, his Bri- 
te tannic Majeſty's Miniſters ought not to have any 
ce doubts with regard to the intentions of France. 
&« If her explanations appear inſufficient, and if we 
« are ſtill obliged to hear a haughty language; if 
&« hoſtile preparations are continued in the Engliſh, 
« ports; after having exhauſted every means to 
« preſerve Peace, we will prepare for War, with 
« a ſenſe of the juſtice of our cauſe, and of our efforts 
« to avoid this extremity. We will fight the Engliſh, 
« whom we eſteem, with regret; but we will fight 
« them without fear *.“ 


War 


* M le Brun's Paper, Official Correſpondence, page 36. 
To this our Miniſtry replied : In this form of unofficial 


communication, I feel that it ſtill may be allowed me to tell 
cc you, 
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War therefore became inevitable, from the 
moment that this Declaration was made. It was 
in ſact a Declaration of War itſelf; and if our 
eomplaints were well founded, (as Mr. Erſkine 
almoſt admits they were *,) France, having thus 
refuſed. to ſatisfy them, had provoked the War, 


you, without haughtineſs, but alſo without diſguife, that 
« theſe explanations are not judged fatisfaftory ; and that all 
* the reaſons which have occaſioned our preparations ſtill /ub/;ft, 
4% J have already made theſe reaſons known to you by my Letter 
« of the 31ſt December, ix which I have ſtated, in preciſe terms, 
«© what di/pofitions could alone contribute to the maintenance of 
& grace and good underſtanding. I do not ſee that it can be 
eu towards the object of Conciliation, to continue to diſcuſi 
& with you in this form a few /eparate points, on which I have 
7 already made known to you our ſentiments, 1f you had any 
*& explanations to give me in the ſame form, embracing all th 
« objefts, which I have mentioned to you in my Letter of the 
«© 21 December, and all the circumſtances of the preſent criſſi, 
% with reſpect to England, to its Allies, and to the general 
« ſyſtem of Europe, I ſhould ii willingly lend myſelf to it. 


„ feel, however, that in anſwer to what you ſay on the 
* ſabje of our preparations, 1 ought to inform you in the 
® moſt expreſs terms, that under the exiſting circumſtances, all 
E thoſe meaſures will be perſiſtad in here, which ſhall be judged 
* expedient for enablin gus to protect the ſecurity, the tranquillity, 
« and the rights of this Country, to ſupport thoſe of our 
* Allies, and to oppoſe a barrier to views of ambition and 
* apgrandiſerhent always dangerous to the reſt of Europe ; but 
* which become much more /o, when they are ſupported by the 
4“ propagation of principles deſtructive of all order and fociety.”'— 
Lord Grenville's Letter, 18th January 1793. Official Cor- 
reſpondence, pages 37 and 38. 


Page 40. 
e Ovght 
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Ought our Cabinet then, or ought the People now, 
to be caught like gulls with frothy profeſſions. of 


amity, in oppoſition to this conduct? Is it to be 
wondered at, that our remonſtrances to France, a&- 
ing and explaining as ſhe did, ſhould wear the gatb 
of coldneſs and ſuſpicion? The Adminiftration of 


this Country muſt have long ſeen that France had 


predetermined on a War with England. The Peo- 
ple of England muſt fee it, even if the principat 
Directors of France and her factions had not ſeve- 
rally confeſſed it ;—if we had not received the teſ- 
timonies of Briſſot, of Robeſpierre, and of Dumou- 
rier, differing in every thing elſe, but agreeing in 
this, to eſtabliſh the fact *. 


If we contraſt her profeſſions with her con- 
duct, thoſe vety declarations of friendſhip upon 
which Mr. Erſkine and the Oppoſition reſt 
their opinion that England might have remained 
at Peace, ought rather to have increaſed than, 
allayed our apprehenſions. They could be re- 
garded as nothing more than a ſyren note to lull us 
into confidence, and enſure our deſtruction in the 
moment of repoſe. Like the Mauritius bat, the. 
Executive Council. ſtrove to increaſe our ſomno- 


lence by the gentle flapping of their ominous wings, 


®. Dumourier, in contemplation of a War with England, pro- 


poſed toſeize Maeſtricht, which is the key of Holland, in Oc- 


taber 1792.—See his own: Memoirs, - | 
until 
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until they drank deep of our blood, even to our 
death “. 
5 The 


e * Such is the ſituation in which Mr. Erſkine repreſents France, 
as © undoubtedly - ſolicitous for Peace, page 41; which he 
calls a poſture for amicable and commanding ſettlement,” 
P- 42; in which he ſays, © that France was more ſinned again 
« than ſinning,” p. 39. He is ſpeaking of this fituation of af. 
fairs, when he ſays that we are now aſking in vain for Peace, 
«© upon terms, which, without War, were not only within our 
te reach to obtain, Bur LEFT ro Us TO DICTATE," 
P+ 72. F 
Mr. Erſkine recites the ſubſtance of His Majeſty's Speech, 
«* He ſtates that the King was adviſed to repeat the ſame three di. 
rect charges againſt France which had been before made to her 
« Ambaſſador, and upon the footing of theſe complaints to cal 
« upon the Country to enable him to augment our forces,” p. 43. 
Vet in the very ſame page, when ſpeaking of the 15th of Decen- 
ber, three days ſubſequent, be ſays, ** at this time the French Go 
« vernment had done no one act which even Miniſters them- 
« ſelves conſidered as a foundation for War; ſince War was not 
« even propoſed in the King's Speech; but, on the contrary, 
the Correſpondence, not di/cloſed to the Houſe, and which wa; 
er going on at this very period, continued to expreſs THE Moser 
© PACIFIC DISPOSITIONS.” Mr, Erſkine ſays, p. 47, that 
« we ſhould have taken them (i. e. the French) at their words, 
«« becauſe the poſſible inſincerity of the offer, or the weakneſs 
% of perhaps an expiring faction to give it efficacy, would have 
% only added to the predominancy of Great Britain.“ Vet in 
p. 40 he had ſaid, neither do I ſeek to maintain that England 
% ſhould have reſted ſecure from the explanation of the other 
«« points of difference, as they are explained in this Corre- 
« ſpondence; much leſs that ſhe ſhould have relied upon the 
1% fincerity of them, or the durability of French Councils to 
«« give fincerity its effect. Theſe remarks are wrung from me 
with reluctance. They are not made for the purpoſe of excit- 


ing 
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The labour of refuting Mr. Erſkine's poſitions 
does not cloſe with the proof that France is the 
aggreſſor upon the face of the Correſpondence.— 
Although the cauſes of complaint which are ſtated 
in theſe papers ſnould be ſufficient to juſtify this 
Country in the aſſumption of arms, Mr. Erſkine 1s 
reſolved that they ſhall not be conſidered as the 
grounds upon which Adminiſtration embarked in 
the War. Notwithſtanding the admitted neu- 
trality of this Country, until the impriſonment of 
the unfortunate Louis; notwithſtanding her ſubſe- 
quent conduct, until the whole Continent of Europe 
had ſuffered a Revolution, notwithſtanding the na- 
ture of her remonſtrances, and the uniform decla- 
rations of her Miniſtry; Mr. Erſkine is determined 
to make the Cabinet a party to the Treaty of Pil- 
nitz*, and to prove that Mr. Pitt's object in the 
War was to cruſh Liberty in France, and to deſtroy 
the germ of a Parliamentary Reform at home. This 
is the ſhadowy ZEneas, in purſuit of which our 
Turnus deſerts the real toils and field of controverly. 


Talia vociferans, ſequitur, ſtrictumque coruſcat 
Mucronem : nec ferre videt ſua gaudia ventos. 


— — 
— — : CO — —— 


ing an inſidious ſneer againſt Mr, Erſkine, They are neceſſary 
to ſhew into what inconſiſtencies and abſurdities a gentleman of 
fine talents may be ſeduced, when he deſcends into the ſituation, 
and is actuated with the zeal of an Oppoſition partizan. 


.* Adminiſtration have not merely denied that Great Britain 
had any participation in the Treaty of Pilnitz, but they have ex- 
preſsly aſſerted that it was entered. into without their knowledge. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Erſkine urges in furtherance of this conclu- 
ſion that, if our Miniſtry had not proceeded upon 
other views than thoſe which are contained in the 
Correſpondence, and which could become the 
ſubject of negotiation with France; they would not 
have refuſed to receive M. Chauvelin as her Am- 
daſſador: that they muſt either have attempted 
to compromiſe the cauſes of difcontent by amicable 
arrangement; or, if that was impoſſible, they muſt 
have made them the inſtant foundations of War, 


But, according to our Author, the Cabinet 
poached, with an hypocritical air, at game which 
they were afraid openly to purſue. They did no- 
thing which a real wiſh to accompliſh their pro- 
feſſed object would have required. They refuſed 
to negotiate; inaſmuch as Mr. Fox's motion for 
an Addreſs to His Majeſty, *“ to appoint a Mi- 
ct niſter to be ſent to Paris, to treat with the per- 
*« ſons exerciſing proviſionally the functions of 
« Government in France,” was negatived by the 
Houſe of Commons. They did not inſtantly de- 
clare War, fince M. Chauvelin was not diſmiſſed 
until the murder of the King of France was known 


| in London. 


The queſtion, whether it would have been right 
to accredit M. Chauvehn as the Miniſter Plenipo- 
tentiary of France, was attended with no inconſi- 
derable difficulties. If we had done ſo, we ſhould 

7 have 
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have acknowledged the French Republic- at once, 
and have ſanctified the impriſonment of the un- 
happy Louis with the approbation of Great Bri- 
tain, Humanity, juſtice, honour, and a ſenſe of 
our internal dangers, ſhould have made us pauſe 
before we adopted ſuch a meaſure. The Revolution 
was ſo recent, and the commotions of France ſo 
violent and momentary, that it was a matter of 
doubt, whether our acknowledgment of the Provi- 
fional Government might not have involved this 
Country in all the miſchiefs of War, inſtead of 
preventing it. There was no moral certainty that 
the meſſenger who bore from England an acknow- 
jedgement of the Republic ſhould find a veſtige of 
its forms in exiſtence; or that a ſingle individual who 
ſuſtained its functions ſhould remain ſafe from the 
unceafing decadence of the guillotine, to peruſe 
the diſpatch. Yet, notwithſtanding ſuch doubtful 
circumſtances, if this refuſal on the part of our 
Government had proved a direct impediment to 
Peace ; if France had been willing to recede from 
her aggreſſions, and this formality had alone ob- 
ſtructed the way to Negotiation ; Miniſtry might 
have been to blame, unleſs they had deviſed ſome 
means to remove 1t. 


But, as the recognition of the exiſting Govern- 
ment of France was a matter of infinite importance 
to Great Britain, it was not to be wantonly thrown 
away, France was both willing, and did, in fact, 
negotiate without ſuch an acknowledgment. She 

even 
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even reproached the Britiſh Cabinet for their at. 
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| tachment to forms, and conſidered the credence of 40 
her Ambaſſador as unneceſſary to an explanation“. - 
If we are to believe Briſſot, it was not the deſign O¹ 
of Mr. Pitt ultimately to deny the character of an Ry 
Ambaſſador to M. Chauvelin. 2 
ſafe 
16 is obvious that M. W himſelf did not n 
conſider his letters of credence as definitively re- 
ſuſed on the 17th of January 1793, at which time . 
a rupture with France ſeemed inevitable f. ER 
| , a , extin 
But when the Executive Council and the National TED. 
Convention diſplayed deſigns of the moſt enormous 2 
and dangerous tendency; when they refuſed to ** 
yield the moſt trifling conceſſion to our energetic Wo. 
complaints; would it have been wiſe in Maniſters which 
to have abandoned the ſtrong ground on which profit | 
this Country ſtood, by an unneceſſary and inconſi- — L 
. = * An 
derate acknowledgment of their new Conſtitution ! 5 
Ought they to have united France by diſcouraging Henry 
ho Royaliſts |? - Ought they to have offended — 
exerciſe 
choſe herſelf « 
— | and Fra 
* See M. le Brun's Paper, Official Correſpondence, p. 33. affairs © 
+ See his Note, Official Correſpondence, p. 39. ora 
. . . e w 
t I am aware of Mr. Erſkine's declamation upon this ſubjed, 2 114 
in reſerence to the unfortunate expedition to La Vendée. He ſubjeQ o 
has choſen to attack that point which is beſt ſettled in the Law * be 
of Nations, by the invariable practice of Nations, with a ſtring ie 
of moral ſentiments. If War could be reduced to a ſyſtem of himſelf 


humanity, his opinions would be as wiſe as they are metciful; 


__ while the Creator has formed man with his preſent * 1 
an 


1 } 


thoſe Allies, in concert with whom England muſt 
act, by an unneceſſary attack upon the principles in 
which the former had commenced the War? 
Ought they to have diſſatisfied many wiſe and able 
men at home, who conceived the exiſting Go- 
vernment of France incompatible with the general 
ſafety of Europe? Ought they to have encour- 
aged internal ſedition, by admitting the lawful 


— 


and paſſions, it is idle to indulge the hope. It is impoſlible to 
extinguiſh the ſources of contention, and, of conſequence, the 
melancholy effects of war, which conſtitute its eſſence, It is 
ſhocking that the innocent ſhould be involved with the guilty, 
but it is impoſſible to make a ſeparation. 


There never has exiſted a nation, which has not in ſome ſhape 
interfered with the internal concerns of thoſe countries with 
which it has been at war, that it mi ht divide their ſtrength, and 
profit by their imbecility. It was the uniform cuſtom of Athens 
and Lacedemon in ancient Greece. It was practiſed by the 
Romans, in every quarter of the globe. England adopted it 
in the reign of Elizabeth, in favour of Holland, and of 
Henry IV. of France; and theſe examples are cited to us with 
approbation by the Freach. During the time of Queen Anne, we 
exerciſed it towards Spain, and eſpecially in Catalonia, Spain 
herſelf exerciſed it againſt France, in the War of the League; 
and France, in her turn, purſued it againſt Charles V. in the 
affairs of Germany, and againſt England in the times of the 
Rebellion, as well as in the caſe of America. It was this prin- 
ciple which dictated the more recent interference of Pruſſia in 
the affairs of Holland. Yet this conduct has never formed a 
ſubje& of complaint, Theſe are the more immediate inſtances 
which occur to my memory, But if Mr, Erſkine wiſhes to 
acquire the rudiments of political ſcience, he may ſoon render 
himſelf maſter of many more, 
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inception of ſuch a Government, even before it 
was enabled to raiſe its half-formed head from that 
horrid compoſt of treaſon, violence, and blood, in 
which it had been hatched ? 


But Mr. Erſkine condemns the Cabinet, becauſe 
it refuſed to negotiate. With what propriety the 
charge is made, When the Negotiation is actually 
before the Public, and quoted by Mr. Erſkine 
himfelf, it is for the Nation to judge. It is treat- 
ing the People of England too lightly, to conceive 
that the mere calling theſe official documents * a 
* Correſpondence between the Secretary of State 
« and the Miniſter of France,“ can miflead their 
opinions as to its nature. If it be not in form and 
in ſubſtance a Negotiation, there is nothing aſcer- 
tained in the diplomatic ſcience. 


It is urged, however, that Miniſtry could not 
mean to negotiate, becauſe the Houſe of Commons 
rejected the motion of Mr. Fox. 


Notwithſtanding that extravagance of praiſe with 
which Mr. Erſkine loads the conduct of his leader, 
I ſhall not hefitate to affirm, that a more miſchie vous 


motion has ſeldom found its way to the Jour- Whe 
nals of the Houſe, When it was made, Admini- with tl 
ſtration were attempting to effect in London, what WF, 1. 
Mr. Fox would have compelled the Nation to ſue are cale 
for at Paris. A Negotiation concerning the matter of Gov 


in 
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in difference between the two Countries was actu- 
ally carrying on in a manner and under circum- 
frances mote favourable to Great Britain than thoſe 
which were propoſed by Mr. Fox. The recogni- 
tion of the French Government, upon the confe- 
quences of which I have already remarked, was 
reſerved by the Cabinet as the purchaſe of Peace. 
It would have been conceded by Oppoſition as a 
preliminary unworthy of diſpute. To move the 
Houſe of Comtnons to intermeddle with a Nego- 
tiation upon a man's © own wiſe forecaſt,” inſtead 
of a minute acquaintance with ſuch extraordinary 
facts as can alone warrant the interference, is to 
violate the firſt principles of our Government. The 
Conſtitution has for wiſe purpoſes rendered the So- 
vereign the ſole organ of national communication 
with other Powers. The prerogative of conducting 
Negotiations, of concluding Peace, and of declaring 
War, is placed in his hands. The motives which 
are to direct his conduct, and the facts on which 
theſe motives are formed, ate neceſſarily con- 
cealed while the event is in dependence ; and this, 
becauſe they could not be declared to the People, 
without being alſo revealed to the Enemy. 


When either Houſe of Parliament intermeddles 
with this prerogative upon idle rumours, or ill- 
founded cotyjeftures, their motions and addreſſes 
are calculated to give a falſe colour to the meaſures 
of Government; to raiſe the confidence of our 

CS - Enemies ; 
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Enemies; and to ſpread diſcontent among the Peo- toe 
ple. They anticipate'and prejudge the conduct of 8 
the Executive Power, without any knowledge of ar) 
its proceedings, and without giving it an honeſt vet 
means to make its defence. The Servants of the be 
Crown muſt either ſubmit to a diſcloſure of cir- wh 
cumſtances which they are bound to treaſure up in doc 
filence, or they muſt conceal them, at the hazard ind! 
of murmurs at their miſconduct, and the riſk of we 
loſing the confidence of the Country * mu 
| | | with 
But Mr. Erſkine contends, that if our differences "oo 
with France could not have been compoſed by Ne- 1 
gotiation, War ſhould have been immediately de- ail 
. ſti 
clared. He ſtates this as a conduct © abſolutely __ 
te enjoined by common policy and common ſenſe f. 4 
I will admit that Miniſtry could have entertained ry 
but ſmall hopes of Peace after the delivery of the 
and f 
F rengh explanation of 27th December 17 92. | Toſs 
| * 1. is ſaid by Mr. Erkine, p. 45, that * at the time Mr. and a 
&« Fox's motion was made, the Correſpondence between Lord not le 
« Grenville and M. Chauvelin was STILL KEPT BACK fron a ſuff 
«© the Houſe of Commons.“ This, and ſome other inſinuations, WH 
ought to have been ſpared by a gentleman. of Mr. Erſkine" EM 
talents and ſituation. Thoſe who conſult the dates of the letter vaſior 
will perceive that nothing was brought to a concluſion at the time and th 
when the motion was made, and not until a month, ſubſequent. to ſuc 
It is 1mpoſiible for Mr. Erſkine to be fo very ignorant, as not v Me 
know that the whole hiſtory of Parliament does not furniſh à Pe 
example of the Crown's having laid an unfiniſhed Correſpond- menſe 
in Am 


ence beſote either Houſe of * 
1 Page 40. | 


look 
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look upon War to have been unavoidable after the 
receipt of M. Le Brun's Paper of the 8th of Janu- 
ary 1793, which was communicated to our Go- 
vernment on the 13th. But that a Nation ſhould 
be compelled to declare War upon the very moment 
when Negotiation terminates, is rather a novel 
doctrine. It is more a queſtion of policy than of 
indiſpenſable duty. There certainly did exift rea- 
ſons which might have dictated this forbearance to 
Great Britain, and which were neither inconſiſtent 
with „common policy, common ſenſe,” or com- 
mon humanity. 


The fate of. the unhappy Sovereign of France 
{till trembled in the balance. His murder was 
not finally reſolved upon as the neceſſary cement 
of the new Republic. A declaration of War from 
this Country might have inflamed the public mind, 
and furniſhed his Accuſer-Judges with a pretext to 
rob him of his life. The ſituation of Great Britain, 
and a ſenſe of her own intereſts, enforced this delay 
not leſs cogently than the claims of compaſſion for 
a ſuffering Monarch. The Auſtrians had not yet 
recovered from their defeat at Gemappe. An in- 
vaſion of Holland was threatened by Dumourier, 
and the force of Great Britain was not in readineſs 
to ſuccour her. The merchants of England were 
poſſeſſed of property in the United States, of im- 
menſe value. All their foreign bills were payable 


in Amſterdam. An army was to be raiſed ſor the 
1 G 3 protection 
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protection of our Ally, and ſent te her aſſiſtance. 
It was alſo neceſſary that thoſe Britiſh Subjects who 
were reſident in France ſhould have ſame time al. 
lowed, that they might withdraw themlelves and 
their property from plunder, imprifonment, and 
confiſcation. If the Freneh had taken poſſeflion of 
Holland at that time, it would have affected the 
commercial intereſts of the Country with the moſt 
ſerious calamitics. Hopes of Peace ſeem alſo to 
have been ſtill entertained by our Government; but 
they were ſoon deſtroyed. France declared War 
againſt this Country on the iſt of February 1793, 
in the very midſt of a Negotiation between Lord 
Auckland and Dumourier. ; 


While ſuch reaſons exiſted to juſtify the procraſ- 
tination of hoſtilities, it is ſurely not a little harſh 
and unreaſonable to refer it to any latent motive 
which . Adminiſtration has uniformly diſclaimed, 
It is violence, and not ingenuity, to wreſt a mea - 
ſure, which may be thus accounted for, into a proof 
that the object of the War was the reſtoration of 
Monarchy in France, 


The Correſpondence by which the Negotiation 
was carried on; the Speeches of the King from his 
Throne; the Addrefles of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment ; the uniform Declarations of His Majeſty's 
Miniſters ; and the conduct of France herſelf, con- 
tradict the ſuppoſition. 

Againſt 
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Againſt ſuch direct teſtimony, no arguments of 
inference or preſumption, however ingenious, ought 
at any time to have much weight. If the foregoing 
expoſition of the caufes of the War and of the 
conduct of Adminiſtration be accurate, thoſe uſed 
by Mr. Erſkine are certainly inconcluſive. The 
fas upon which he reſts his proof are neither in- 
conſiſtent with the avowed objects of the War, 
nor neceſſarily indicative of other deſigns. I have 
attempted to ſhew that the expreſs object of every 
one of them was either to procure ſatisfaction from 
France, or to ſecure ſome advantage in the conteſt 
which ſhe had rendered inevitable on the part of 
this Country. If the reaſoning be juſt, that chain 
of likelihoods upon which Mr. Erfkine ſuſpends his 
aſſertion is burſt in every link. Neither juſtice, 
nor candour, nor common ſenſe, permit ns to refer 
the conduct of Miniftry to motives which they 
have anxiouſly denied, when it can be accounted 
for more rationally upon ſuch views as they have 
vaiformly profeſled. þ4 


As Great Britain was thus reduced to an alterna- 
tive, either to undertake the War, or to lay her 
intereſts and her honour proſtrate at the feet of 
France, It is laudablc to recal the grounds of its 
Commencement to the public recolle&ton. The 
juſtice of aur cauſe will adminiſter eonſolation un- 
der defeats, and inſpire us with courage to perſevere 
in defiance of accidental calamity. 

G 4. But 
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But if the ſituation of the Country be ſuch as 
Mr. Erſkine repreſents; if the raſh deſigns of the 
Executive Power have engaged the Nation in all the 
dreadful reſponſibilities of War without reaſons to 
juſtify it; is this a period at which a lover of his 
Country would ſeek to impreſs that opinion upon 
the hearts of the People? Could any real Patriot 
endure to depreſs the national energies, when he 
conceived our ſituation to be ſuch as the Author 
deſcribes it. left almoſt ſingle as we are upon 
« the theatre of War; aSKiNG rox PEACE, BUT 
& ASKING FOR IT IN VAIN, upon terms which 
« were not only within our reach to obtain, but 
et left to us to dictate—Alking for Peace in France 
cc under the preſſure of a neceſlity created by our 
« own folly *?” If England be thus calamitous 
and. proſtrate, ſhould the gloom which ſurrounds 
her be rendered more frightful by the heavy ſenſe 
of that miſconduct which is paſt and incurable ? 
When the continuance of War is inevitable, who 
is he that can gloat with rapture upon the errors of 
the Government, and croak his funeſtral auguries 
to quail the courage of the Country by a general 
diſparagement of her cauſe ? 


When the victory of Allia had opened the gates 
of Rome to Brennus-and his Gauls, the Senate and 
the People did not conſume their time in con- 


* Mr, Erſkine's Pamphlet, p. 72. 
demnation 
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demnation of the Fabii! When the ſlaughter of 
Cannæ had depopulated her ſtreets, the unyeilding 
ſpirit of the vanquiſhed ſcorned to give way to feel- 
ings which are alone incident to the coward's defeat! 
The author of the diſgrace was thanked that he 
had not deſpaired of his Country! Theſe were a 
noble People, who had minds worthy of the ſitua + 
tion to which they aſpired. A ſcaſon of calamity 
was not with them a ſeaſon for reviling and re- 
proach. The commencement of War was a ſignal 
for unanimity at home, All parties and all factions 
ſubdued their mutual animoſities, and united their 
exertions for the national ſucceſs. 


The minor circumſtances which diſtinguiſh Na- 
tions from each other will fluctuate in the courſe of 
centuries ; but the great principles of human actions 
continue unchangeable. The lapſe of ages, and the 
revolutions of ſcience, can make no alteration in the 
eſſential characteriſtics which man has received from 
the hand of Heaven. The cauſes which wrought 
the glory of ancient Rome mult ever lead to ſucceſs 
in modern Europe. The ſame” emollience of the 
national mind which has overturned Empires will 
continue to deſtroy them. It is not the age, the 
climate, or the local. ſituation of a Country; it is 
not the dreſs or the complexion of its inhabitants 
which determine the fate of a Nation, or aſcertain 
its elevation in a comparative ſcale of political im- 


portance with ſurrounding Powers: it is the con- 
duct 


189 


duct of its Governors, and the brave or daſtardly 
ſpirit of its People. Survey the changes of the 
habitable world to its remoteſt ſhores ; ſcrutinize 
the profperity and the decline of Natiens through 
the vaſt viciſſitude of events which diverſify the 
page of hiſtory ; they will be found to have pro. 
ceeded from the converging operation of ſimilar 
cauſes. | Whether it be Rome or Carthage, France 
er Great Britain, nothing is changed excepting the 
name. The prognoſtics of national proſperity or 
decline do not vary more than thoſe which indicate 
a wholefome or a deſtructive change in the conſtitu- 
tion of different individuals. Courage, unanimity, 
and an honeſt pride in national pre-eminence, wil 
enſure proſperity and power to every People whom 
they influence. Divided Councils, indifference to 
public honour, and a ſelfiſh preference of Peace to 
every noble but arduous exertion, have plunged 
all Countries into greater - and more immediate 
diſtreſs than the preſſure which they endeavoured 
to avoid. | 


If a mifrepreſentation of the. cauſes of the pre- 
ſent War could effect nothing more tlian a change 
of the Miniſtry, I ſhould. have paſſed over the arti- 
fice with filent indifference. It is the profeſſed 
object of all party-men to thwart every meaſure 
of Adminiſtration, that by exciting difcontent 
among the People they may remove their rivals 
from the National Councils. The propriety of 

this 
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this conduct is queſtionable, even in times of 
Peace, and when there is a cauſe for honeſt diflatiſe 
faction againit the perſons in power. But when the 
Nation is at War, it is beyond meaſure pernicious. 
The conteſt is no longer between Mr. Pitt and Mr, 
Fox; but between England and her Enemies. If 
the meaſures of the Miniſter are diſcomfited, it 
is this Nation that ſuffers, and our Rival who 
triumphs. If the Country is deluded into a wiſh 
for Peace, when ſhe ought to prepare more vi- 
gorouſly for War; if ſhe is plunged into diſcon- 
tent and deſpondency at the very time when ſhe is 
called upon to prolong the ſtruggle far her ſafety 
and her honour; what change of Miniſtry can 
work a recompence for the miſchief that is done ? 


If an honourable Peace is not now within our 
reach, is this the ſeaſon for exaggerated repre- 
ſentations of the calamities of War, and meretri- 
cious pictures of the advantages of Peace . If a 

continuance 


The reader will find ſome curious ſentiments upon the 
propriety of innovation, and the miſconduct of the late Parlia- 
ment, pages 57 to 61. He may learn Me. Erſkine's principles 
of taxation, and peruſe the following prophecy, from p. 61 to 
63, that“ if the Revenue gets to the point which, without 
«« inſtant repentance and reformation, is faſt approaching; the 
% Nation, by which | mean the great maſs and body of the 
„People, can have no longer any poſſible intereſt in the de- 
«« fence or preſeryatian of their Goverament.”* He may alſo 
imile at an Utopian deſcription of the conſequence of Peace, 
which the author very properly denominates an animating 
** viſion,” from. p. 65 to 67. Theſe ſpeculations might be 

| excuſed 
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continuance of Hoſtilities is inevitable, or is to be 
avoided only by conſequences more ruinous to the 


— y—- — 
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—— 


excuſed and laughed at over a bottle of wine; but alas! when 
they appear in the ſhape which is now given them, they are 
calculated to inflame the People, and miſſead them from the 
true point which they ought to conſider. I cannot help quoting 


the following paſſage : * I have been ſhocked in the extreme at 
the late oſtentatious triumph of the Loan by Subſcription, 


Very many perſons, I am perſuaded, have ſubſcribed to it 
from real motives of public ſpirit, and their exertion was a 
«+ moſt ſeaſonable and critical relief to the State; but, paſſing 
„ by the condition to which Miniſters have reduced their 
Country, when public ſpirit may be really manifeſted towards 
« a Government, by a Loan, which would conduct a private 
lender to a priſon as an uſurer ; what muſt be the reflections 
« of the middle claſſes, and the labouring poor of Epgland, 
« upon the facility of taxation which this ſort of patriotiſm 
% produces? The rich lend their money at ten per cent. but 
* the public induſtry is mortgaged for the payment of the 
« intereſt, and every article of conſumption 1s already almoſt 
* beyond the reach of the artificer and -huſbandman ; ſcrewed 
up, as they are, in proportion as they happen to come within 
«© the vortex of this accumulating revenue.” P. 63. I will 


not conſider whether the labouring poor could have made this. 


reflection, if it had not been thus patriotically pointed out ; 


neither ſhall I ſtop to detail its manifold abſurdities. I ſhall 


apply myſelf to aſſuage Mr. Erſkine's feelings upon the ſubject, 
and, I truſt, that I ſhall at the ſame time remove that miſcon- 
ception among the lower claſſes of the people which the author 


has unwarily contributed to promote. The poor can have no 


reaſon to conclude that the War is ſupported by the higher 
claſſes merely for their own profit. The Subſcribers, inſtead 
of gaining ten per cent. are ng fi/teen per cent. upon the 
Loan; and yet, ſuch are the patriotic motives (wild ones no 
doubt) which induced them to ſubſcribe, that there have been 
fewer forfeitures of original depoſits in this Loan, than in rhe met 
beneficial Loan which has been made during the War! Indeed, 
if J am rightly informed, there is not ſo much as one defaulter. 
Country, 
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Country, are the people of England more likeiy 
to ſummon up a bold and daring ſpirit to meet 
thoſe dangers which encompaſs them, by being 
told, © that Peace is the parent of ſo many bleſſ- 
« ings, that all Nations ought to run into her 
« embraces with an ardour which no diſtant or 
ec doubtful apprehenſions ſhould repel * ?”? 


If there is any one prepoſſeſſion againſt the 
influence of which this Country ought more parti- 
cularly to guard, it is an over- anxious and imma- 
ture defire for Peace. Long experience ſhould 
teach us how often our own impatience on this 
ſubje& has been turned to our detriment. There 
is not a ſingle conteſt in which this Country has 
been engaged in Europe, fince the Reſtoration, 
where the advantages gained at the concluſion of 
Peace have been commenſurate with our ſucceſſes 
in the War. It is impoſſible to attribute this effect 
to any uniform ſuperiority in the arts of negoti- 
ation on the fide of our Enemies. It is our own 
want of perſeverance, which will not ſuffer us to 
reap the fruits of victory. Artful men foment the 
national impatience at the inevitable calamities of 
War, The Miniſter, by whom the conteſt is 
commenced, 1s never ſuffered to conclude it. It 
Is in this hope that the Oppoſition encourage the 
faults of our temperament, to our injury and diſ- 
grace. The Country is deceived, and its Enemies 
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triumph, that a Miniſter may be diſplaced, and his 
Rival ſeated in power. 


During the whole of the preſent century, the 
faſhionable Patriot- cry has been in accuſation of 
every exiſting Miniſtry :—each ſucceeding Admi- 


niſtration have been condemned to endure a tem- 


porary diſpleaſure from the People in its turn: but 
ſtill our proſperity has increaſed, and Hiſtory has 
done juſtice to thoſe merits which popular cla- 
mour had decried. The People of theſe kingdoms 
ſhould beware how they conſider vehemence and 
oppolition as the teſt of ſincerity or truth. It is 
no uncommon thing for the ſame men to pur- 
ſue the very meaſures, when ſcarcely warmed 


upon the Treaſury. Bench, againſt which they had 


mainly vociferated when out of power: yet their 
conduct as Miniſters was right; and it was bet- 
ter to cover their inconſiſtency with ſome flimſy 
pferext, than to perſevere in error to the ruin of 
the Country. 


After having thus mif-ſtated the real cauſes of 
the War, at fuch an unſeafonable time, Mr. 
Erfkine proceeds to point, out the blindneſs and 
obſtinacy with which it was purfued. I ſhall ſuc- 


einctly notice the ſeveral proceedings in Parlia- 


ment to which he refets. They do not need a 
very ſerious examination: but T fhall inveſtigate, 
at ſome length, the ſteps taken by Mr. Wickham, 
| in 


* 
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in purſuance of his Majefty's command, and the 
Negotiation of Lord Malmeſbury. They will be 
found to contain the only queſtions which ought 
to influence our conduct at the preſent crifis. 


If Miniſtry were inſincere in theſe attempts to 
negotiate, it is not a mere removal from office that 
ſhould ſatisfy the Nation. Thoſe who could delude 
the Country on the ſubject of its deareſt intereſts 
are unworthy of life. If the terms propoſed by 
our Cabinet are extravagant and ridiculous ; if we 
ought to ſit down contented with more humiliating 
conditions; let thoſe who can endure the thought 
ſend a freſh ſupplication to France, and let his 
Majeſty's Miniſters be removed from his Coun- 
cils. I do not covet that the preſent Servants of 
the Crown ſhould act in that diſgraceful ſcene, 
where England, once ſo nobly proud, muſt lick 
the footſtool of the Executive DireCtory., 


I will admit that there are other matters upon 
which we ought to deliberate, beſides the ſincerity 
of Miniſters, and the moderation of our propo- 
ſitions for Peace. It may be a queſtion, whether 
the Country is able to continue the War; of 
whether it 1s her intereſt to ſupport it until ſhe can 
wreſt more moderate conditions from the Enemy, 
Theſe are very weighty ſubjects, and are to be 
handled with the utmoſt caution and eate. The 


proſperity of the Country, the happineſs of all 
Europe, 


% 
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Europe, are involved in the conſideration. The 
appeal is to the people of Great Britain. Neither 
pride, nor reſentment, nor impatience, nor fear, 
ſhould intermingle with a determination which 
embraces the moſt important intereſts of them- 
ſelves and their poſterity. 


IT ſhall make little comment upon Mr. Grey's 
Motion for putting an immediate ſtop to hoſti- 
lities within twenty days after War had been 
proclaimed by the French; it was rather more 
culpable than that which Mr. Fox had made in the 
preceding December. The Negotiation between 
England and France had -been ſubmitted to the 
Houſe previous to the time when this Motion was 
made. It was no longer a matter of conjecture; but 
it was reduced to inconteſtible proof that France 
had been the aggreſſor, and had provoked the 
War. The one Gentleman had merely moved the 
Houſe of Commons to a raſh interference with the 
duties of the Executive Power, without the poſſeſ- 
fion of a ſingle fact which could juſtify the inter- 
poſition ; but the other was pleaſed to attempt the 
fame thing, after facts had demonſtrated its im- 


propriety, 


Mr. Erſkine cites his Majeſty's Speech of 21ſt 
June 1794, as having © boldly and plainly avowed 
c the principle on which the War had been begun 


& and was to be proſecuted, viz. © To oppoſe that 
a 10 « g 


[ g7 1 


te wild and deſtrufive ſyſtem of rapine, anarchy, 
« impiety, and irreligion; the Helis of which, as 
« they had been manifeſted in France, furniſhed a 
« dreadful but uſc eful leſſon to the preſent age and 


cc c poſterity.” 


The hes | is ce by Mr. Eclkive. as We; is 
were a tranſcript from his Majeſty's 8 Speech. The 


world will feel ſurpriſed when they are told that it 5 
not to be found there. 


The paſſage, as it ſtands 4 -in the Speech, % " 
follows . ** 110 

ec & all your deliberations you will endeabteidl bear 
ein mind the true grounds and origin of the War. 
© N ATTAck WAS MADE ON-US AND OUR ALLIES, 
*: founded on principles which tend toi deſtroy-all 
« property, to ſubvert the laws, and; religion of 
«every civilized nation, and to introduce uni- 
ever ſally that wild and deſtruttive ſyſtem of- rapine, 
« anarchy, and impiety, the effets of which,. as they 
« have already been manifeſted in Hrance, furniſh 
«"a dreadful but uſeful leſſon to the profes age and 


tc to poſterity.” 


| The real Speech, therefore, differs both in ſub- 
ſtance and in letter from the quotation. It does not 
ſay that the true grounds of the War were to 


* Vide Woodfall's Parliamentary Reports, vol. i. p. 11. 
H oppoſe 
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oppoſe that wild and deſtructive ſyſtem, the effects 
of which had been manifefted in France. It by no 
means aſſerts, © that the War was to be waged to 


et ſubdue principles and opinions; to change the 


« Government, and not to puniſh over acts of 
« inſult, or to enforce reſtitution ® ;” but it de- 
clares that an attack was made upon us and our 
Allies, founded on principles of ſuch pernicious 
tendency. His Majeſty therefore calls upon his 
People to perſevere in the War, as being neceſſary 
to defend themſelves from aggreffions, rendered 
infinitely more dangerous by the nature of the 
principles upon which they were committed. 


- If the printed debates can be relied upon, not one 
of the Speakers on the fide of Oppoſition conſidered 
the Speech as declaring to the Houfe that the 
grounds of the War had been merely to oppoſe that 
fyſtem of mifrule which prevailed in France, Mr. 
Fox, who makes the charge againſt Miniſtry, does 
not ſopport it by a quotation from the Royal 
Speech : he refers to the ſame paſſage of Lord 
Mornington's ſpeech, which is cited by Mr. Er- 
fkine ; and he adduces it as his authority 4, in the 
fame manner as Mr. Erſkine condeſcends with 
more impropriety to quote it 4. 


2 Mr. Erſkine's Pamphlet, p. 70. 

F Woodfall's Parl. Reports, vol. i. p. 17. 
t Mr. Erſtine's Pamphlet, p. 70 and 71. 
| | Having 
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Having thus diſcloſed the fact, I ſhall not viſit 
it with a ſingle harſh epithet, nor traverſe one of 
the conſequences, which the author deduces from 
his own miſconception, I make no doubt that 
this miſquotation has originated from miſtake, and 
not from any wilful deſign to miſlead the Public. 
But I muſt ſtand excuſed for calling on that Public 
to remark this lamentable conſequence of a zealous 
and indiſcriminate attachment to party. If its 
influence can ſo blind an honeſt and able gentle- 
man, that he will miſtake the very words which 
lie plain in broad print before him, what credit 
can we give to his ſtatement of facts which are 
leſs eaſy to be aſcertained, and where it is of courſe 
more difficult to detect miſrepreſentation? How 
often muſt his concluſions prove erroneous, or ex- 
travagant, or overpuihed, when the very plaineſt 


pointed propoſition ſuffers diſtortion as it paſſes ' 


from his hands? 


The ſubſtance of Mr. Erſkine's charge againſt 
the Cabinet, previous to Mr. Wickham's Note, is 
reducible to this:. That they did not acknowledge 
the Government of France to be capable of main- 
taining the accuſtomed relations of peace and 
amity with other Countries until the commence- 
ment of the Seſſion in October 1795; 2dly, That 
when they did acknowledge it ſhortly afterwards, 
they did not reap the fruits of that meaſure by an 
immediate negotiation for Peace. 
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[ 160 |] 
During the domination of the Briſſotines, who 
were the authors of the War, and during the reign 


of Terror, as the French emphatically call the 


tyranny of Robeſpierre, what confidence could be 
rationally placed in the profeſſions of this wild and 


ſanguinary Government? Would the Gironde 
faction have obſerved that Peace for which they 


did not ſeek ? Would they have liſtened to over- 


| tures to put an end to a War which they had wantonly 


provoked ? Were we to expect concord and amity 
and an eternal league with the crew of Robe- 
ſpierre, who had ſworn an everlaſting hatred 
to Great Britain? The Jacobins did not wiſh 
for Peace with us; it was their deareſt ob- 
ject to render War eternal. Death was de- 
creed againſt any man who ſhould treat of Peace 
with an Enemy who held a ſingle foot of that ter- 
ritory which was aſſigned to France by her own 
conſtitution. England muſt therefore have ceded 
all her conqueſts in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies as a 
propitiatory preſent, not that ſhe might ' obtain 
Peace, but that ſhe might be permitted to ſue for 
it, What muſt the terms have been to correſpond 
with this extravagant preliminary? So violent was 
the Jacobin animoſity againft this Country, that 
the uſual horrors and cruelties of War were 
not ſufficient to gratify ic. By a Decree of the 
Convention, vengeance, more unrelenting, indif- 
criminate, and univerſal, was to be exerciſed againſt 


the Britſh Soldiery, than the moſt ſavage Tribes 
had 


F az TÞ 


had ever practiſed againſt each other. No pri- 
ſoners were to be made; no quarter was 'to be: 
given to wounded or unfortunate valour ; but a 
War of utter extirpation was announced, Was this 
a diſpoſition ſo truly promiſing, ſo meek and fo 
pacific, that England ought to have ſupplicated for 
Peace, or could have relied on its continuance, if 
it had been concluded ? 


Laying aſide for the preſent all conſideration of 


thoſe dangers which muſt have beſet our internal 
tranquillity, if this meaſure had been adopted, 
could any hope exiſt that Peace was attainable 


under circumſtances. like theſe? The hatred of 


the Jacobins againſt this Country was indelible 
their jealouſy at its power, and their envy of its 
proſperity, were openly avowed. So far from its 
being their intereſt to conclude the War, Mr, 
Erſkine himſelf contends that the very exiſtence 


of the Republic depended upon its continuance, “. 
; The 


Page 49. 

I am not concerned to vindicate the juſtice of this reafaing, 
I only requeſt it may be remarked, that it is the reaſoning of 
Oppoſition, and that they are confuted upon their own prin- 
ciples. Mr. Erſkine pronounces it to be the fact, with all the 
deciſiveneſs of the modern French ſtyle, that She (France) 
% was rent aſunder by the diviſions of her own People, but 
« cemented again by the conſpiracy of Kings. Might not that 
wonderful coincidence. of opinion, which exiſts ſympathe- 
tically between an Engliſh Oppoſition and a French Govern- 
ment, have ſuggeſted this ſentiment to the latter, as well as to 
the former ? Mr. Erſkine ſhall take his choice of the alterna» 
n 3 tives 


e 8 
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The feeling in which they gloried was eternal 
animoſity to crowned heads. The principle upon 
which they acted towards Great Britain and her 
Allies was, that neither Peace nor Treaty, 


nor the preſcribed forms and uſages of Nations, 


ſhould impede the aggrandiſe ment of France, and 


the general plunder of Europe. 


Weigh the characters of Robeſpierre, Danton, 
Barrere, d' Herbois, Couthon, or St. Juſte, with 
whom Oppoſition would have had our Sovereign 
treat: view their conduct towards each other; and 
then decide what ought to have been the conduct 
of Great Britain, That common appetite for prey 


which keeps ſavage wolves and bears from falling 


upon each other ; that general law of union which 
preſerves ſome ſhew of juſtice even in the outlaw's 
den, and awes its deſperate inhabitants from 
inflicting thoſe barbarities upon each other which 
they aſſociate to practiſe on mankind ; could not 
influence theſe monſters. Their animoſities, their 
ambition, their ſavage delight in perfidy and blood, 
overleaped even thoſe enormous bounds which 


— 


bits. 


tives which this dilemma preſents, If the Jacobins did not 
Originate the notion, and act upon it in the firſt inſtance, the 
People of England bave to thank the Oppoſition for ſuggeſting 
an argument which muſt be moſt cogent with France againſt the 
concluſion of Peace, If the Revolutioniſts were of opinion that 
War was eſſential to conſolidate the Revolution and to pre» 
{ſerve their Government, it is then decifive evidence that they 


provoked it, | 
wickedneſs 
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it 
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wickedneſs finds it neceſſary to impoſe upon itſelf. 


Murder loſt its reliſh, unleſs it was ſeaſoned with 
treachery. The fall of the guillotine ceaſed to 
excite rapture, unleſs the author of the death gave 
che ſignal for execution by a fraternal fawn on his 


victim, 


What Peace with ſuch men could have laſted 
even during a period neceſſary for the exchange 
of thoſe counterparts in which it was contained? 
Conceſſion would have increaſed their demands ; 
humility would have rendered them more bloated 
with infolence. They proclaimed, with an ex- 
ulting yell, that the National intereſts of France 
called for the deſtruction of this New Carthage, as 
they impudently termed the United Kingdoms which 
conſtitute this Empire, With ſuch political opinions, 
with ſuch rancorous and deadly animoſity to this 
Country, and without any one principle which could 
bind the Rulers of France to an obſervance of the 
Treaty, what had England to expe& from a Peace 
if concluded? Was ſhe to put off her ſtrength, 
and to diſſolve her alliances, to ſlumber in tran- 
quillity till this couched tiger ſhould ſpring forth 
to deſtroy her ? 


Pleaſing as the thoughts of Peace muſt be, does 
it not become a prudent Government, and a mag- 
nanimous People, to conſider whether it may not 


be purchaſed at too dear a price ? Does it not 
H 4 | behove 


1 
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1 behove them to eſtimate the ſincerity, the defigns, 


At 
# the conduct, and the character of thoſe with whom tt 
„ it is to be made? They who cry out that Peace th 
Wi is to be preferred to every confideration, impoſe cc 
1 | notions upon us which it is impoſſible they can ol 
1 believe. They wiſh the People of England to th 
| ii forget their own dignity and abſolute ſafety. But 
Cit let them beware how they are caught by the lure. 
Let them guard againſt this effeminate and wo- ms: 
maniſh longing for what will rivet their chains in wi 
the ſoundneſs of their ſlumbers. Never let them 
forget the councils of that great Roman Orator, 
whoſe Country was deſtroyed becauſe his advice Cal 
was deſpiſed: ſhe 
1 c cor 
= « Sed hoc primum videndum eſt, cum omni- anx 
1 ce buſne pax eſſe poſſit, an ſit aliquod bellum Un 
| j i ce inexpiabile in quo pactio pacis lex fit ſervi- her 
M ce tutis. any 
10 But France ſought and preſerved the Alliance of 1 
Be America, of Pruſſia, of Spain, and the Princes fron 
of the Empire; and the concluſion is that ſhe would to « 
do the ſame to Great Britain *. mo! 
; Ger 
Not one of theſe inſtances do in reality contro- of t 
vert the ſtrong arguments which are derived from inſtr 
the avowed principles and character of her Rulers, King 
Mr. E:rſkine's Pamphlet, p. 83. who quotes from two 8 


Motions made by Mr, Fox and Mr, Grey, 


and 


11 


and the inſtability of her Government. Admitting 
that France remained faithful to her engagements with 
theſe Powers to the full extent for which Oppoſition 
contend, it did not ſpring from any reſpect for her 
obligations to them. It was impoſed upon her by 
the immediate neceſſities of her own ſituation, 


During the continuance of the War, it was her 
manifeſt intereſt to cultivate a good underſtanding 
with every one of thoſe Powers. 


It was her intereſt to do ſo with America, be- 
cauſe, from the annihilation of the French marine, 
ſhe ſtood in need of ſome carriers to convey foreign 
commodities to her ports. She was the more 
anxious to maintain it, becauſe the harbours of the 
United States were abſolutely neceſſary to enable 
her to preſerve her own colonies, and to make 
any attempts upon our trade in the Weſt Indies, 


Independent of the advantage which muſt ariſe 
from a diminution of her enemies, while ſhe continued 
to contend with the remainder, it was matter of 
moſt obvious policy «to raiſe ſome Power in the 
German Empire which might weaken the influence 
of the Emperor. The Rulers of France found an 
inſtrument every way ſuited to their purpoſe in the 
King of Pruſſia. They ſought and obtained his 
alliance, in a ſympathy of diſpoſition, principles, 
and views. The treaties which are thus referred to 
2255 were 
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were not repugnant to the avowed objects of France 
to her reducing the dominions, and humbling the 


power of Auſtria, while ſhe annihilated the Navy, 


and deſtroyed the Commerce of Great Britain, 
They were made and obſerved (fo far as they were 
obſerved) with the direct object and for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of accompliſhing the ruin of theſe 
two Powers, whom the Republic * regard- 
ed as her only rivals. 


It is ſomething worſe than inconcluſive argument 
to reſort to Treaties, upon which France reſts the 
main pillars of her aggrandiſement, for proofs that 
ſhe would remain faithful to her engagements with 
2 Nation whom it was her avowed object to combat 


to extermination. 


Let us look to her tranſactions with Flanders, 
with Holland, with Genoa, and with Tuſcany, to 
eſtimate whether France is capable of maintaining 
the accuſtomed relations of peace and amity. Has 
ſhe reſpected their rights in preference to her own 


intereſts ?—Have the principles of her conduct been 


unexceptionably juſt ?—Has her diſpoſition proved 
uniformly forbearing and pacific towards petty 


States whom ſhe might inſult and trample upon 


with impunity ? Aſk the opinion of thoſe Coun- 
tries, and then let the queſtion be decided, whether 
the political integrity and good faith of France is 
ſuch as we ought to confide in ? 


7 Let 


Yet 
violer 
ful, 6 
mercy 


power 
capac 
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Let Auſtrian Flanders look to the profeſſions 
with which the Republic entered her territories, 
and compare it with the violation of her Altars, 
the expulſion of her Clergy, the exile of her 
Nobles, the confiſcation of her Property, and the 
abſolute mortgage of nearly all her Lands to the 
Creditors of the French Government. Let the Dutch 
come forward to teſtify the promiſes of France to 
the Republicans of Holland, and the Declaration 
of the National Convention when the French army 
paſſed the Rhine, and then let them ſay, whether 
they are not laid in perpetual bonds by the annexa- 
tion of Maeſtricht and Venloo to the French Em- 
pire? Let Genoa ſpeak of her forced Loans, her 
inſulted Government, and her violated territory. 
But above all, let the Grand Duke of Tuſcany 
enumerate the conſequences and the rewards of 
his uniform predeliction for the amity of France. 
His dominions invaded, his powers of Sovereignty 
outraged, his ſubjects pillaged, and his principal 
port forcibly converted into a French garriſon, 
for the purpoſe of annihilating the Tuſcan com- 
merce. 


Theſe are the fruits of a Republican League. 
Yet even with theſe bitter ſamples of perfidious 
violence the Grand Duke might have reſted thank- 
ful, ſince any forbearance in a robber is accounted 
mercy to thoſe whom he has reduced under his 
power either by circumvention or force. But the 
capacious meaſure of contumacy, perfidy, and in- 

Juſtice 
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juſtice which was to be poured on the head of 2 


Prince, who deſerved the protection of France, if E. 
any Prince could deſerve it, was not yet full.— P. 
General Buonaparte taught him the juſt value of Re. an 
gicide tenderneſs and Jacobin ſincerity. He was be 
forced to ranſom Leghorn, and purchaſe the evacua- the 
tion of his territories, from that Ally to whom he had to 
ſacrificed his family regards and his hereditary con- 
nexions. But the money had been ſcarcely told when * 
the French returned to the place, and, not ſatisfied juſt 
with re- aſſuming their wonted poſſeſſion, compelled tho 
the inhabitants of this Neutral State to aſſiſt in the prit 
equipment of an hoſtile fleet“. for 
The 
Thoſe who cite the caſes of America, Pruſſu, Fre 
and Spain, know full well that theſe inſtances af- poli 
ford a ſtrong argument againſt the very poſition cone 
which they are adduced to ſupport. They are per- a di 
ſectly aſſured that France has not been faithful in the whic 
obſeryance of her Treaties even with theſe Power bool 
and that ſhe has furniſhed ſtrong grounds of complaint « of 
to them all. They cannot be ignorant that ſhe 
rules Spain with a rod of iron ; that ſhe regards H 
her rather as a ſubjected Sovereignty, exiſting by ke 
ſufferance, than as an independent Ally. The re- £7 
monſtrances of the Chancery of Wetzlaer, and the Pranc, 
Conſti 
® So far as the recent accounts from Italy are to be relied new ft 
on, the treatment of the Venetian Republic is ſtill more out- at leaſt 
rageous, But I ſhall not dwell upon them here, as we have not — 


hitherto received an accouut whether the French Republic have 
approved or cenſured this conduct of their Generals. 1 1 


Pruſſian 


[ tog ] 


Prufſian Declaration, will inform the People of 
England how far France reſpects her compact with 
Pruſſia, when it contradicts her appetite for plundet 
and innovation, The State Papers which paſſed 
between Citizen Adet and Mr. Pinckney will unfold 
the principles upon which ſhe proceeds with reſpe& 
to America *, 


* 1 


If France cannot refrain from the commiſſion, of 
juſtice and perfidy even in her conduct towards 
thoſe States, whoſe good-will ſhe feels it to be her 
prime intereſt to conciliate, what hope can remain 
for Great Britain whom ſhe regards as her rival? 
Theſe facts decide the political incapacity of the 
French Government, although an hundred ſuch 
politicians as Mr. Erſkine had riſen to oppoſe the 
concluſion. - But he has given nothing more than 
a divided ſupport; and this very meaſure, againſt 
which he exclaims ſo vehemently 1n one part of his 
book f. he has in effect admitted to be a matter 
« of fair political controverly” in another . 


Hitherto the conduct of Adminiſtration has been 
arraigned, becauſe they refuſed, upon the motion of 


* I am aware that ſome of theſe inſtances of the injuſtice of 
France have occurred fince the eſtabliſhment of her preſent 
Conſtitution, But this circumſtance inſtead of weakening adds 
new ſtrength to the argument, For it will not be contended, 
at leaſt as I ſhould ſuppoſe, that France is leſs capable of main- 
taining the accuſtomed relations of Peace and Amity under her 
preſent Government than under the Jacobin tyranny, 


4+ Page 79. t Page 40. 
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Mr. Fox, to acknowledge the capacity of the Jacobin 
Government to treat. They are now to be accuſed, 
becauſe they did acknowledge the new French 
Government, by the Royal Meſſage ſent on the 
gth of December 1795. 


Whether Mr. Pitt differs from the Oppoſition, 
or coincides in opinion, it is perfectly the ſame, 
He is ſtill ſubje& to their cenſure, and is equally 
accuſed of ſiniſter deſign. 


The ſincerity of His Majeſty's Miniſters in tak. 
ing this ſtep is impeached by Mr. Erſkine, becauſe 
the Meſſage © only expreſſed His Majeſty's readi- 
« neſs to meet a diſpoſition on the part of his ene. 
© mies to negotiate®.” He remarks f, © Where 
c or how was His Majeſty in the nature of thing 


* to meet ſuch pacific diſpoſitions, however they 


e might have been entertained on the part of 
t France? The Britiſh Government, by the vn. 
cc rious acts of its Crown and Parliament, (enume- 
© rated in the preceding page,) had interpoſed a 
ce poſitive and public obſtacle to Negotiation—it 
ce had declared the incapacity of the French Go- 
ce vernment; an obſtacle the moſt inſulting and 
te degrading ever offered by one independent Na- 
cc tion to another; and notwithſtanding this decla- 
ce ration of the new ſtate of things in the Meſſage, 
« it is plain that this obſtacle ſtill continued. The 


* Page 85. + Ibid. 
« Declaration 
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& Declaration was a mere private communication 


« of the King of Great Britain 7% his own Par/ia- 
« ment : it contained no ſigniſication to France of 
te this change of ſentiment concerning her Go- 
« yernment. The exiſtence of a Government was 
« not even acknowledged. If indeed His Majeſty 
ce had accompanied the communication to his own 
« Parliament with an authoritative Declaration to 
« the new Government of France, acknowledging 
ce its civil capacity as the Repreſentative of the 
« French Nation, and expreſſing a readineſs to ne- 
« potiate, even in the paſſive language of the 
« Meſſage, I ſhould have conſidered ſuch a pro- 
56 ceeding as a fair motion towards Peace.“ | 


This is the argument which Mr. Erſkine diſplays 
to public notice as the choice and prime ſample 
of his political magazine. It is the touchſtone by 
which he covets to have the value of his book aſ- 
certained. To uſe his own words, he deſires to 
ſtand or fall in the whole of what he has written, 
as it ſhall be anſwered “ by every man whoſe 
« reaſon is not diſordered, and whole heart is not 
« corrupted *,” A little leſs zeal might have cau- 
tioned this learned Gentleman againſt the danger of 
putting his whole argument to iſſue upon a ſingle 
point. A little more reflection might have taught 
him the weakneſs of that point to which he has ſo 
incautiouſly truſted, 
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If this * inſulting and degrading, obſtacle, as it 
is called, was interpoſed by the various acts of the 
Crown and Parliament, was it not removed by the 
very ſame means? Every one of theſe acts of 
which the Oppoſition complain, in behalf of the 
French Republic, were either direct communica- 
tions between the Crown and the Parliament, or 
they were the ſentiments of the two Houſes, de- 
clared in conſequence of their deliberations, and 
recorded in their Journals. They were proceed- 
ings of the ſame nature, and of the ſame degree of 
publicity, with that Meſſage to which the objec- 
tion is made. They muſt therefore be conſidered 
altogether * as a mere private communication of 
te the King of Great Britain to his Parliament“, 
or as being of a nature ſufficiently public for France 
to notice. Let Mr. Erſkine take his choice of the 


alternatives. If they were private communications 


which France ought not to have noticed at all, then 
ſhe has never been inſulted. —If they were ſuffi- 
ciently public to demand her attention, then the 
acknowledgment of the politic capacity of the 
French Government was as notorious to France as 
the denial, and the very fame means were uſed to 
remove the obſtacles to Peace which are . 
to have created them. 


But Miniſters were inſincere F_ in their wiſhes 
for Peace, becauſe they made no motion whatſo- 


* Page 86. + Page 89. 
ever, 
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ever, either directly or indirectly, towards it, from 
the gth of December 1795, when this Meſſage 
was agitated, to the 8th of March 1796, when 
Mr. Wickham tranſmitted. the Note to M. Bar- 


thelemi. 1 


If the Cabinet had waited for the ſhort ſpace of 
three months, to feel how the pulſe of the new 
Government in France beat towards Peace, it 
would not have been eaſy to arraign their conduct 
upon the uſual notions of policy and good ſenſe. 
Speaking as a private individual, I mult ſay, that 
ſuch a degree of caution and forbearance would 
have been more wiſe. and ultimately more be- 
neficial to the Country, than that precipitate eager- 
neſs to negotiate, which the Oppoſition adviſed, 
and which the Miniſter purſued. - But candour 
obliges me to refute Mr. Erſkine's poſition, al- 
though it would rather contribute to the Mi- 
niſter's juſtification to eſtabliſh than to controvert 


it. 


The evidence which iſſues from the fact itſelf is 
ſufficient not only to contradict the aſſertion that 
Miniſters took no ſtep for three months ſubſequent 
to the Meſſage, but it proves that they could not 
have delayed to take one even for a ſingle week. 
Three weeks out of the three months would, I 
make no doubt, upon more mature deliberation, 


1 been deducted by Mr. Erſkine himſelf; for, 
1 unleſs 
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unleſs forme new method of communication has 
been diſcovered, it would take ſo much time to 
tranſmit inſtructions to Mr. Wickham at Bern, and 
to enable him to deliver his Note to M. Barthelemi 
at Baſle. It ſhould ſeem to be likewiſe neceſſary 
that the reſult of the King's communication to his 
Parliament ſhould be tranſmitted to the Emperor, 
that we-might at leaſt give our only Ally the choice 
whether he would negotiate with us, or con- 
tinue the War alone. The reſult of the Imperial 
Councils muſt alſo have been received here, 
before our Cabinet could finally reſolve upon their 
meaſures, and tranſmit their inſtructions to Switzer- 


land. So that taking into our eſtimate the diſtance 


of London, Vienna, and Baſle, the nature of the 
ſubject, which would require ſome little conſidera- 
tion, and the unavoidable impediments which cou- 
riers Experience during the time of War; it cannot 
be fairly contended that Lord Lanſdowne made 
greater haſte to ſurrender America, or that the 
Oppoſition could have exerted greater ſpeed to 
deliver up Belgium to the Regicide Republic, than 
Miniſters uſed to expedite their Negotiation with 
the new French Government. 


* After ſuch a cenſure upon the Cabinet for not 
having taken any ſteps towards Peace, the next 
objection is to that ſtep which they took to pro- 


eure it. 


The 
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The propoſition contained in Mr. Wickham's 
Note to M. Barthelemi is conſidered. by Mr. Er- 


ſkine ® as © the true criterion by which the wiſdom 


ce and ſincerity of Miniſters, on the ſubject of 
« Peace, mult be eſtimated.” 


His aſſertions - upon this ſubje&.are ſo unquali- 
fied as to make us pauſe, out of reſpect to his name. 
His words are fF,—< I utterly deny that the beſt 
e ſtep, or that any juſt br rational ſtep was taken 
« by Miniſters in Mr. Wickham's propoſitions 
cc towards Peace.——And I aſſert, that it was im- 
<« poſſible that France ſhould not actually entertain 
cc that ſuſpicion of our ſincerity which the Decla- 


& ration charges to be affected.” 


Mr. Erſkine muſt know, becauſe he has ſome- 
times felt, that opinions ſo bold and deciſive 
require the ſupport of irrefragable argument. 
Ill-founded confidence is the certain parent of 
ſhame and confuſion to all who diſplay it. The 
world will detect a ſwaggering aſſertion when it 
is unhappily yoked with a paltry proof, although 
the matter in diſpute ſhould be of the moſt trivial 
importance that has ever been diſcuſſed in Weſt- 
minſter-hall. The good ſenſe of this Country 
requires ſomething more to convince it than an 
high flight of words, which vaniſh from the appre- 
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henſion as ſoon as they are uttered. But when an 
Engliſhman undertakes to juſtify the acts of the 
French Government, in oppoſition to thoſe of his 
own, ſomething more ſeems requiſite to defend this 
departure from the common feelings of mankind 
than cogent reaſoning. When he has ſhaken off 
the invaluable- predilection for what is called our 
Country, he does not merely degrade England by 
condemning the conduct of that Executive Power 
to whom ſhe has committed the management of 
her intercourſe with foreign Nations, but he ad- 
vances France above her by a contraſted ſuperiori- 
ty. Arguments of ſuch a tendency muſt burſt like 
prophetic ſounds from the unwilling lips of the agi- 


tated ſpeaker. | 


We claim a right to look for this overbearing 
ſtrength of demonſtration where Nature does not 
"mingle with the argument, but it ſprings from the 
rigorous. juſtice of unconquerable conviction.— 
When under the hands of Mr. Erſkine we have 
ſomething more to hope. It is our fellow-countryman 
who ſtands againſt us. He will approach a ſubject 
ſo ſacred to our feelings with trembling reluctance. 
He will recollect that the honour of the Country is 
involved in the diſpute. Even the Miniſter ſhall 
be ſpared, leſt England ſhould ſuffer diſgrace 
and humiliation in the eyes of Europe ! Let us fee 
how he keeps forward to this line of conduct which 


true Patriotiſm would have marked out for him. 
5. © 4 He 


1 


He recurs firſt to that argument which I have 
already refuted, that notwithſtanding His Majeſty's 
Meſſage, we did not acknowledge the political 
capacity of the French Government to maintain 
the accuſtomed relations of Peace and Amity. But 
if his reaſoning was inconcluſive before Mr. Wick- 
ham's communication to M. Barthelemi, it is infi- 
nitely more weak after the delivery of his Note. 


i 


It requires ſomething more than an uncommon 
ſhare of gravity to ſtate in the face of the Country, 
that we had not acknowledged the capacity of the 
French Government to conclude a Peace by this 
communication, when its immediate object and di- 
rect purpoſe was to propoſe a Negotiation with 
France, either by means of a Congreſs, or in any 
other way which ſhe might chooſe to point out. 
If any meaſure, therefore, can amount to “ an au- 
te thoritative Declaration to the new Government 
« of France, acknowledging its civil capacity as 
ce the Repreſentative of the French Nation *,” for 
which Mr. Erſkine ſo ſtrenuouſly contends ;- it is 


this very meaſure which the Cabinet purſued, and 


againſt which he now inveighs. It was adopted 
immediately after His Majeſty's communication 
to the two Houſes of Parliament. It was a more 
vigorous ſtep towards Peace than Mr. Erſkine de- 
clares would have fatisfied him, For it did not 


* Mr, Erſkine, page 86. 
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merely expreſs a readineſs to negotiate, in the 
& paſſive language of the Meſſage *,” but it was a 
direct and immediate effort to give practical effect 
to that acknowledgment which our offer to _ 
tiate 5 

* France was juſtified in her ſuſpicions that 
we were inſincere, becauſe England was till 
« endeavouring to engage the activity of her 
cc Allies in the original cauſe which had confe- 
« derated Europe. She continued as before, to 
« ſubſidize the Emperor, and what is more im- 
tc portant, ſhe continued to pay the Army of the 
« Prince of Conde.” 


Loet the Country thank the Honourable Gentle- 
man for ſpeaking out. If there does exiſt a me- 
dicine of ſufficient potency to counteract the general 
torpor which now creeps upon. the Nation ; if a 
draught can be compoſed, however nauſeous, 
which may poſſeſs efficacy to reſtore our ancient 
ſpirit, it is ſurely now diſcovered. Such are the 
arguments with which Oppoſition woo the Nation 
to their arms; —ſuch are the principles upon which 
they profeſs to govern the Empire. 


What! Is it not ſufficient that we are to be ad- 
vided to ſend an Ambaſſador to Paris with the 


Mr. Erſkine, page 86. + Ibid, pages go and 91. 


humbleſt 
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kumbleſt apology for not having previouſly re- 

cogniſed the juſtice, the temperance, the wiſdom, 

and the ſtable power of the Regicide ?—lIs it not 

enough that we ſhould be counſelled to allow 

France ſuch an influence in our domeſtic affairs, that 

we muſt diſmiſs His Majeſty's Servants for having 

commenced * a juſt and neceſſary War,” with the 

concurrence of the Legiſlature, and the approbation 

of the People ?—Are theſe public humiliations of 
Great Britain in the eyes of Europe, theſe dreadful 
facrifices to the pride of Oppoſition and of France, 
inadequate pledges of our ardor for Peace ls all 
this inſufficient to ſatisfy the ravenous unnatural ap- 
petite for Britiſh degradation ?—Muſt France be 
juſtified in her ſuſpicions of Engliſh ſincerity, be- 
cauſe we have not broken with our Allies, diſcon- 
tinued our warlike preparations, and diſmiſſed our 
Auxiliaries, as a preliminary to our aſking for 
Peace ?—Is the Government to be accuſed becauſe 
it would not place the Country, thus bound, 
ſtripped, and defenceleſs, at the feet“ of a ſubtle, 
* inſulted, and enraged Enemy“? Mr. Erſkine 
will juſtify France in her charges of perfidy againſt 
the Country, becauſe we did not voluntarily forego 
thoſe means by which an honourable Peace can be 
alone procured, that we might teſtify our wiſhes 
to attain it. Surely no ruffian clamour from Guild- 
hall or Palace Yard can ſo drown the voice of 


Mr. Erſkine, page 92. 
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reaſon that the great body of the People muſt not 
ſee the danger and the ignominy of ſuch coun- 
cils. 


It is farther contended “, that *“ there is no man 
* of honour in England who will lay his hand 
ee upon his heart and ſay, that he believes this new 
te French Conſtitution, this legitimate infant of a 
* month old, was the cauſe of the King's Meſſage. 
« Nay, further, who will not admit that the grow- 
ce ing neceſſities of the Country, and that the 
te feelings of the People on the ſubject of the 
« War, did not ſolely and ſingly produce it.“ 


te How then,” continues Mr. Erſkine , * could 
te we be ſo weak as to expect that a moſt ſubtle, 
te inſulted, and enraged Enemy would believe 
te hat we do not believe ourſelyes, and what no 
ce man of common ſenſe ever did, or to the end 
cc of the world will believe?“ 


It is rather a new way of arguing, to aſſert that 
the French were entitled to queſtion our ſincerity 
in recogniſing their Government, and in propoſing 
Peace, becauſe no man of common ſenſe can diſ- 
pute that theſe meaſures were required by the 
__ neceſſities of the Country and the wiſhes of the 
People. I have not hitherto learned that France 


Page 912. + Page 92. 
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demands, as a preliminary to Negotiation, that our 1 

Cabinet ſhould ſubſcribe to the ſpotleſs perfection FM 

of the new Republican Conſtitution, She has not i 

yet condeſcended to propound thoſe terms, upon 18 

which ſhe will vouchſafe to give us Peace. But 1 

if this be one of them, I will not degrade even 1 

Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, or His Grace of Bedford, ' | fl 

by the ſuppoſition that they are qualified to con- | 9 | 

| | clude the Treaty. If England muſt ſubmit to ſuch "_ 

a condition, I rather imagine that ſhe will have bs *l 

to form that Cabinet who is to conclude Peace 8 

out of thoſe precious remains of the Revolution 1 { ; 

Society, whom their cowardice has ſaved from * 0 

impriſonment or tranſportation. 1 c ; 

| Foy 

| | | 1 

: But if France is to reſt ſatisfied, as ſhe ought bt | 

| to do, when our Miniſters have acknowledged the 1 994 

capacity of her Government to treat, and with 9 i | 

our offer to negotiate, ſhe cannot have a more 1 mY 
= decilive proof of our ſincerity, than that our ad- 9 a 
= vances are produced by the growing neceſſities 11 


= *© of the Country, and the feelings of the People 
« on the ſubje& of the War.” Were I to grant 
that Miniſters had been inſincere, yet France 
« ſhould have taken them at their words.” The 
ſituation of the Country would have been a ſure 
pledge that the Cabinet could not dare to re- 
tract thoſe offers which it had been compel- 

led 
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led to make, if France had been willing en. 
clude a Peace. | 


| Miniſters, according to Mr. Erſkine, were in- 
fincere, inaſmuch as there was but little difference 
between the Conſtitution which had been newly ſet 
vp and that which had been recently pulled down 
in France. But this argument is one that France 
herſelf was not likely to uſe. She muſt have been 
ſenſible of the imperfeCtions of her ancient Conſtitu- 
tion, or ſhe would not have changed it. She muſt have 
thoroughly approved of the new one, or ſhe would 
not have adopted it. She muſt have ſeen a ftriking 
tc difference between the new order of things and 
ce the old order of things *, for ſhe had publicly 
proclaimed it. It is therefore a curious conſe- 


quence to draw, that France muſt have concluded 


from the nature of the thing that our Miniſtry were 
inſincere in their acknowledgment of the Repub- 
lic, becauſe they ſeemed to admit a difference 
which ſhe herſelf felt, proclaimed, and acted upon. 
Without entering into a minute diſcuſſion of the 
theoretical diſtinctions between the old ſyſtem of 
Government and the new, it is certain that a very 
ſtriking difference did exiſt, which was practically 
manifeſted in the conduct of France towards other 
Nations, and in the general diſpoſition of her inhabit- 
ants. It was with theſe effects alone that our Miniſtry 


* Mr. Erſkine, page 92. 
had 
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had any concern as acting for this Country. That 
ſuch was the fact, Mr. Erſkine is himſelf doomed to 
confeſs ; for it fortunately happens, that whenever 
his aſſertions are violent and dangerous, he bears 
his own antidote in ſome poſitive contradiction, 


Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

« Proceedings now provoke the indignation of 
ce the enlightened part of that Nation, which, not 
« long ago, would have been a ſignal for enthu- 
« fiaſtic approbation. What was formerly a ſavage 
« Feſtival, is now ſcarcely endured as a political 
« Commemoration ; and we ſee her public Coun- 
cc cils, even in the firſt tranſports of their unex- 
« ampled victories, hailing them as the harbingers 
cc of univerſal tranquillity *.” 


The arguments which Mr. Erſkine has hitherto 
alleged in juſtification of the French ſuſpicions 
were drawn from other ſources than the actual 
Correſpondence between Mr. Wickham and M. 
Barthelemi. Of the propoſition itſelf he face- 
tiouſly pronounces, that the object was to © pump” 
that Minifter. The poignancy of the jeſt muſt 
plead its excuſe, for it is but ill ſuited to ſuch a 
ſerious ſubject. 


% Mark now how plain a tale ſhall put him dowu.“ 


* Mr, Erſkine, P · 126. 
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The Britiſh Cabinet, not having any immediate 
means of communication with France, make over- 
tures towards a Negotiation with-her Government 
through the medium of an Engliſh Miniſter who is 
reſident with a Neutral State. The War having 
extended throughout Europe, they propoſe a Con- 
greſs, as the moſt eaſy and expeditious way of 
arranging thoſe terms of Peace in which it was 
neceſſary to include the varying intereſts of fo 
many Powers. But this mode of terminating the 
miſeries of War, although the moſt uſual, as well 
as the moſt natural, was not excluſively preſcribed 
to France. England, while ſhe propoſed it, was 
cautious leſt ſhe might appear to dictate, and ſhe 
referred it to the diſcretion of the Republic, to point 
out any other form which might better ſuit with 
her inclination or her intereſt. This would feem 
to be a proceeding as direct, as ſimple, and as mo- 
derate as could poſſibly be deviſed, | 


What is the anſwer? We are accuſed, in the 
moſt inſolent terms, of inſincerity, of ignorance 
of our true intereſts, and of harbouring a deſign to 
protract the War. Our propoſition for a Congreſs 
is rejected, and no other means of entering upon the 
work of Peace are propoſed. We are, at the ſame 
time, cenſured for not deviſing ſome other mode for 
France, which ſhe herſelf is either unable to ſpe- 
cify, or will not condeſcend to ſtate; and it is 


finally declared, as the baſis of negotiation, © that 
ce the 
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ce the Conſtitutional Act does not permit the Exe- 
« cutive Directory to conſent to any alienation of 
« that which, according to the exiſting laws, con- 
« ſtitutes the territories of the Republic. That 
ce it cannot make or liſten to any propoſition which 
« would be contrary to them.” 


What then is the reaſoning of Mr. Erſkine and 
the Oppoſition ? England, mild in her language 
and in her manner, propoſes a mode through which 
Peace is attainable, and ſhe offers to liſten to any 
other which the Executive Directory may ſug- 
geſt. Yet England is to be accounted inſincere in 
her offers for Peace! France is inſulting in her 
language, and extravagant in her declarations. She 


rejects every thing, and ſhe propoſes nothing. Yet 
the Republic is to be praiſed. as eager for that 
Peace which Great Britain has offered, and which 


France has refuſed ! 


But the Engliſh Cabinet was not in earneſt *, 


becauſe Mr. Wickham ſtates to M. Barthelemi, in 
his Note, © that he was not in any manner autho- 
« riſed to enter with him into any Negotiation 
« upon the ſubject of his Note.“ If this be a 
proof of the Miniſter's inſincerity, it is rather ſin- 
gular that he ſhould give it an unneceſſary place in 
this Note, when, according to Mr. Erſkine, he was 


* Mr, Erſkine, p. 92. 
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« ſeeking for ſome public juſtification for con- 
& tinuing the War.“ There was no occaſion for 
the inſertion, unleſs it was intended, as it really 
was, to guard againſt the poſſibility of miſcon- 


ception. / 


Miniſters had propoſed a Negotiation by means 
of a Congreſs of Ambaſſadors from 'the various 
Belligerent Powers. As this was the uſual method 
in which Peace had been concluded in Europe 


when War had raged thus widely, it was natural 


to believe that it would have been adopted by 
France, if ſhe had been really ſolicitous for the 
reſtoration of general tranquillity. If ſhe had ap- 
proved of a Congreſs, any powers granted to Mr. 
Wickham to negotiate with M. Barthelemi would 
have been wholly uſeleſs. If ſhe had diſapproved, 
it was left to her to declare the mode in 
which ſhe might chooſe to treat. Ought we, 
therefore, to have gravely appointed a Plenipo- 
tentiary to negotiate in Switzerland, when France 
might ele& to negotiate at Paris or at Vienna; or 
might chooſe, according to her late propoſal, to 
proceed by couriers, or might refuſe to treat al- 


rogether ? 


The true way of eſtimating the frivolity of the 
vbjettion is, by conſidering what the conſequences 
would have been, if France had rejected the pro- 
_ of a Congreſs, but had offered to negotiate 

13 through 
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through the medium of an Ambaſſador. The 
Executive Government of this Country muſt have 
diſpatched a Miniſter Plenipotentiary immediately 
to Paris upon receiving this propoſal. A refuſal 
would have put us as completely in the wrong as 
we are now in the right. Is it not manifeſt, there- 
fore, that our having neglected to confer theſe 
Powers upon Mr. Wickham -could have left us 
no poſtern to eſcape from treating; that our 
granting them could have anſwered no uſeful pur- 
poſe in furthering a Peace? Yet ſuch is the ſtep 
upon which the Oppoſition have been enabled to 
raiſe the moſt violent clamour againſt the ſincerity 
of Adminiſtration. 


The laſt argument from which Mr. Erſkine la- 
bours to demonſtrate the ſame propoſition is, that 
the anſwer communicated from the Executive Di- 
rectory by M. Barthelemi * ſet up the French 
«© Conſtitution as an abſolute bar to the ceſſion of 
ce any part of the territory of the Republic; that 
« this pretenſion being unjuſtifiable, and the reaſon 
« of it frivolous and unworthy of a great and en- 
ce lightened Nation, in its communication with 
© another“. —“ We ſhould have Kept the Ne- 
« gotiation open , and not have ſeized upon 
ſuch an extravagant refuſal as “ a new ſpur to the 


Mr. Erſkine, p. 93. + Ibid. 
te vigorous 
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& vigorous proſecution of the War *;” and this, 
forſooth, becauſe it would have been eaſy to have 
refuted ſuch ill-founded pretenſions. So that the 
more unreaſonable the demands of our Enemy, the 
greater is the chance of concluding a Peace; and 
every cuff and kick which ſhe is pleaſed to beſtow 
upon us, the more ſedulous ſhould be our endeavour 
tocultivate her friendſhip! I ſhould think that it would 
be very unſafe to practiſe upon Mr. Erſkine, as an 
individual, that conduct which he preſcribes to his 
Country. The extravagance and abſurdity of an 
Enemy's demands have been uniformly conſidered 
as deciſive of her reſolution to refuſe a Peace. But 
it is idle to anſwer the vain ſpeculation. | 


The attempt has been made to argue France out 
of her extravagance by the Embaſſy of Lord Mal: 
meſbury. She prevented all tedious diſcuſſion, by a 
ſpeedy diſmiſſal of our Ambaſſador ; but the ex- 
travagance of her terms were increaſed by the 
attempt. In her anſwer to Mr. Wickham, ſhe de- 
clared that ſhe would liſten to no propoſals which 
were contrary 70 the laws which bound France. In 
her laſt reply to Lord Malmeſbury, ſhe declared 
that ſhe would © liſten to no propoſals contrary 10 
« the Conſtitution, to the Laws, and to the Treaties 
« which bind the Republic f.“ 


Mr. Erſkine, p. 94. 
_ + Official Papers reſpeRing Lord Malmeſbury's Negotiation, 


K. 
| | | Let 
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Let me, however, purſue the painful narrative 
of Britiſh humiliation through all its ſtages. 


Undiſmayed by ſuch recent ill ſucceſs, the Mi- 
niſtry reſolved to make a new effort to negotiate a 
Peace with France, in the enſuing September. As 


the Executive Directory had diſapproved of a Con- 


greſs; they determined to ſend an Ambaſſador to 
Paris, who ſhould diſcuſs the terms of Peace. For 
this purpoſe a written Note demanding, in the 
name of his Britannic Majeſty, a paſſport for a 
perſon of confidence, was tranſmitted to the Exe- 
cutive Directory, through the medium of the 
Daniſh Charge D' Affaires reſident in Paris. After 
waiting three days for an anſwer to this Communi- 
cation, M. Koene mann addreſſed himſelf. to the 
French Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, that he might 
learn the reſult of his application. This Miniſter 
told him, „in @ very dry tone, that be was 
not permitted to return an anſwer in writing, but 
that he was directed to inform him, by word of 
mouth, that the Executive Government would 
neither receive nor anſwer any confidential over- 
tures tranſmitted through an intermediate channel 
from the Enemies of the Republic ; but that if 
they would ſend perſons furniſhed with full powers, 
they might, upon the frontiers, demand the paſſ- 
ports neceſſary for proceeding to Paris. This anſwer 
was perfectly general; and the Directory would not 
ſo much as condeſcend to notice the application 
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which had been made by the King of Great Bri. 


tain in the behalf of his people. Whatever it may 
pleaſe the Oppoſition to aſſert, there is at leaſt one 
difintereſted teſtimony to the inſolence of the 
French Government at this juncture, and to its 


marked difinclination for Peace. It is that of the 


Daniſh Reſident, through whoſe hands theſe Com- 


munications paſſed. M. Koenemann's letter to the 


Daniſh Ambaſſador contains the following reflec- 
tion: I wiſh, for the ſake of humanity, that we 
« may meet with better ſucceſs at ſome future 
« period; but I fear that this period is ftill at 4 


t great diſtance.” 


But the ardor of the Britiſh Cabinet to promote 
a general Peace, was not to be extinguiſhed by a 
repulſe ſo ſupercilious, ſo forbidding, and fo 
cold. It was reſolved to comply even with thoſe 
unneceſſary punctilios, which France could only 
have preſcribed with a hope to ſtifle the Negotia- 
tion in its birth. Lord Malmeſbury demanded a 
paſſport upon the French frontier, and was per- 
mitted to proceed to Paris. Immediately after his 
arrival, he preſented a ſhort Memoria] upon the 
ſubje& of his Embaſſy, which did not contain the 
ſlighteſt reflection upon the conduct of France. It 
was confined ſolely to a propoſal that the principle 
of mutual ceſſion and reſtitution ſhould form the 
baſis of Peace. It declares that Great Þritain. has 
no reſtitution to demand, but that ſhe has taken 
4 5 | | from 


1 

from Franee Colonies and Eſtabliſhments of incal- 
culable value: His Britannic Majeſty therefore 
n propoſes to negotiate, by offering to make 
te Compenſation to France, by proportionable 
te refticutions for thoſe arrangements to which ſhe 
etc will be called upon to conſent, in order to 
te ſatisfy the juſt demands of the King's Allies, and 
* to preſerve the Political Balance of Europe 


To this plain, moderate, and, on our part, 
diſintereſted propoſal, an anſwer is returned the 
moſt offenſive and unreaſonable that has perhaps 
ever appeared in diplomatic hiſtory. 

It affects to lament that the propoſal offers 
nothing but di/atory means to bring the Negotiation 
to a concluſion. It condemns the conduct of his 
Britannic Majeſty for endeavouring to include his 
Allies in the Negotiation. It ſtupidly, as well as 
falſely, aſſerts, that the Ambaſſador's Credentials 
formally authorifed the concluſion of a ſeparate 
Peace. It inſinuates that the Ambaſſador “ had 
te received fecret inſtructions, which would deſtroy 
te the effect of his oſtenſible Powers; and © that 
tc the Britiſh Government have had a double 
t© object in view—to prevent, by a general Propo- 
* fition, the partial Propoſition of other Powers; 
* and to obtain from the people of England the 


* Official Papers reſpeRing the Negotiation, p. 23. 
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« means of continuing the War, by throwing 
te upon the Republic the odium of a delay oc- 
cc caſioned by themſelves.” It ſeems rather to 
reje& than admit the principle of Ceſſion and 
Reſtitution, which was propoſed as the baſis of 
Negotiation “. It concludes with declaring that 
when Lord Malmeſbury ſhall ſubmit any ſpecific 
Propoſitions, they will haſten to give an anſwer to 
them. | 


In Lord Malmeſbury's reply, dated 12th No- 
vember, he complains of the injurious and offenſive 
inſinuations which have been caſt upon his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty by this Paper, as tending to throw 
new obſtacles in the way of accommodation. He 
calmly anſwers every objection that has been made 
by the French Government; and with reſpect to 


® I ſubjoin the Direfory's own words, that the Reader may 
determine for himſelf : 


« The Executive Directory farther obſerve with regard to 
*«« the principle of retroceſſions advanced by Lord Malm: ſbury, 
« that ſuch a principle, preſented in a vague and iſolated 
«© manner, cannot ſerve as the baſis of Negotiation ;. that the 
4 firſt points of conſideration are, the common neceſſity of a 
« juſt and ſolid Peace, the political equilibrium which abſolute 
«« retroceſſions might deftroy, and then the means which the 
„ Belligerent. Powers may poſſeſs; —the one, to retain con- 
«« queſts made at a time when it was ſupported by a great 
„% number of Allies now detached from the Coalition; and the 
*© other, to recover them, at a time when thoſe who were firſt 
«« its Enemies, have, almoſt all, become either its Allies, or at 
* leaſt neater.''——— Official Papers, p. 27. | 
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the principle of the Negotiation, he declares, that 
« the Executive Directory has not explained itſelf 
ce in a preciſe manner, either as to the acceptance 
« of this principle, or as to the changes or modi- 
« fications which it may deſire to be made in it; 
er nor has it, in ſhort, propoſed any other, prin- 
« ciple whatever to anſwer the fame end®,” In 
conſequence of this uncertainty, he “demands a 
te frank and preciſe explanation upon that head,” 


No ſuch explanation is given, although it was 
often required, and ſeveral letters were inter- 


changed between the Negotiators F, 


At laſt, however, in conſequence of a new re- 
queſt from the Court of London f, and the uni- 
verſal murmurs of all France at their conduct, the 
Executive Directory declare, by a Note, dated 
the 27th of November, that their former anſwer 
contained an acknowledgment of the principle of 
Compenſation, and that they © now make a for- 
« mal and poſitive declaration of ſuch acknow- 
« ledgment.” Need any man advance further in the 
diſcuſſion, to be convinced how much the Govern- 
ment of France deſpiſe our applications when we 


* Official Papers reſpecting the Negotiation, p. 31. 
+ Vide No's 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 of the Papers 
relative to the Negotiation. 


t Vide No. 24 of theſe Papers, p. 41, 
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fue for Peace? They reſolved to adopt the baſis 
of Negotiation which we had propoſed, and yet 
they refuſed to fatisfy our doubts, or to return an 
exprefs anfwer to our ſolicitation. They inſo- 
tently reproach us with a deſign to retard the con- 
cluſion of Peace, and yet they conſume ſomething 
more than a fortnight before they will do away an 
impediment which exiſted in miſconception, and 
which a ſingle moment might haye removed. 


Mr. Erſkine, however, ſteps in to the aſſiſtance 
of the Directory. He calls it“ © a diſpute about 
© nothing; and aſſerts, that ** the Executive 
“Directory never meant, nor, in common ſenſe, 
« could mean, that mutual Compenſation (the baſis 
** of every poſſible Peace) ſhould not be the baſis of 
* the propoſed one. 


As he cannot reſcue the Executive Directory 
from the imputation of captiouſneſs, he is reſolved 
that we ſhall ſhare it with them, by affirming, that 
this Country might have proceeded to effentialy 
without the explanation we required. The aſſertion, 
however, betrays a want of knowledge in the very 


rudiments of the Law of Nations, which was not 


to be expected from a Gentleman of talents, who 

undertook to diſcuſs the terms of Peace. It is a 

groſs miſtake to ſay, that mutual Campenſation -is 
Page 98. 
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the baſis of every poſſible Treaty. There is a 
totally different principle, which is mentioned by 
every Writer on the Law of Nations: it is called 
the principle of Uti paſſidetis, and takes place 
where the Contracting Powers agree to continue in 
that ſtate in which the fortune of War has leſt 
them, without Ceſſion or Reſtitution on either 
ſide, / 


Mr. Erſkine ſhould have recollected that the 
principle propoſed by Lord Malmeſbury, admitted 
of modification as well as change; and that the 
French. might ſet up a new. and unheard-of prin- 
ciple as the baſis of Peace. This ſuppoſition, which 
might have been made, was certainly verified by 
the fact. The Directory have now propoſed to us 
the obſervance of their Conſtitution, their Laws, 
and their Treaties, as the only baſis upon which 
they will negotiate a Peace *, 


If other prineiples, therefore, did exiſt, upon 
which the French might chooſe to negotiate, we 
were entitled to receive their explicit aſſent or 
rejection of that upon which we propoſed to found 
the terms of Peace, before we proceeded to un- 
fold the conditions themſelves. We were bound 
to inſiſt upon it the more, becauſe, from the tem- 
per and tone of the DireQory's communication, 


Lord Malmeſbury's Negotiation, p. 63. 
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we had reaſon to believe that every dublous ex- 
preſſion was to be interpreted againſt reconcilla- 
tion; and that when we had ſpecified our plan, 
we ſhould be turned round and embarraſſed by the 
rejection of our principle . Upon the dogged 
ſilence of the Directory I need make no further 
comment. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that neither 


Mr. Erſkine nor the Oppoſition endeavour to de- 


fend it. 


This difficulty being at length ſurmounted, the 
Ambaſſador loſt no time in delivering two confiden- 
tial Memorials to the French Miniſter for Foreign 
Affairs. The one related to the terms of Peace 
between Great Britain and her Allies with France, 
and the other related to Peace between Great Bri- 
tain, Spain, and Holland, who were the Allies of 
the Republic. 


As the Negotiation is ſaid to have turned upon 
a ſingle article ſpecified in the firſt mentioned Me- 


2 T ſhall prove that this did happen in fact, notwithſtanding 
the acknowledgment of the principle of Reſtitution. It is re- 


markable, however, that in the Directory's acknowledgment 


of the principle, they change Lord Malmeſbury's terms of 
« Ceſſion and Reſtitution, into © Compenſation.” M. De 
La Croix'afligns the reaſon, in the Conference between him and 
Lord Malmeſbury. They were determined to keep all that 
they had got; but were willing to recompence the Em- 
peror by aſſiſting him to plunder any one elſe to an equal 

amount, 
morial, 


1 5 


morial, it will be neceſſary to allude only to lt, 
His Britannic Majeſty demands by it © the reſtitu- 
« tion to His Maſeſty the Emperor and King of 
« all his Dominions on the footing of the fatus 
« ante bellum *.” He offers as an equivalent an 
unreſerved reſtitution of all the conqueſts made from 
France, in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 


The manner in which it was intended to fill-up 
and modify this general outline is detailed by Lord 
Malmeſbury in his Letter 1 to Lord Grenville, 
which contains an account of his conference with 
M. Delacroix. I ſhall make only two remarks 


upon this Letter, in addition to the very high and 


judicious encomiums which are beſtowed upon it 
by Mr. Erſkine, as well as upon its noble Author. 
The firſt is, that Lord Malmeſbury expreſsly de- 
clares Þ, that he © had it in command to ſpeak and 
& act with freedom and truth,” which is a direct 


anſwer by the Ambaſſador to the charge of inſin- 


cerity which Oppoſition make againſt the Cabinet. 
The ſecond is, „that knowing the opinion of 
te the Directory, he ſaw but little proſpect of the 
5 Negotiation terminating ſucceſsfully 5. The 
People of England therefore have the judgment of 
an able man, whoſe character is unimpeached, and 
whoſe opportunity and means for forming his opi- 


Papers relative to the Negotiation, page 45. 


+ Page 52. t Ibid. $ Page 61, 
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nion were moſt advantageous, that the Governors 
of France were wholly averſe to a Peace with 
Great Britain. . $7 | 


In the conference, the reſtitution of Belgium 
was made one of the chief topics of diſcuſſion. 
The Britiſh Ambaſſador hinted that France might 
be permitted to retain a conſiderable portion of 
_ thoſe territories which ſhe had conquered: on the 
leſt Bank of the Rhine, but declared that the French 
Miniſter “ muſt entertain no expectation that His 
* Majeſty will relax, or ever conſent to ſee the 


e Netherlands remain a part of France“. 


To this it was replied by M. Delacroix; that 
the ſucceſs of the Negotiation was to be deſpaired 
of, unleſs France was ſuffered to keep Belgium 
and all the territory to the Rhine, But he offered 
as an equivalent to the Emperor, countries in 
Germany and Italy of which France was not even 
in. poſſeſſion; and he propoſed for this purpoſe, 
without a bluſh or ſcruple, to plunder Princes and 
annihilate Sovereignties with whom the Emperor 
was in actual Alliance. The object of this con- 
ference was to facilitate the progreſs of the Nega- 
tiation. It was meant to enable the French 
Government to frame their demands with as cloſe 


Page 57; 
a reference 


1 9 ] 
a reference to the views of Great Britain and her 
Allies as the ſituation and objects of that Country 
could poſſibly admit. According to the eſta- 
bliſhed forms of Negotiation, from which it js 
never ſafe to depart, becauſe they are the only 
common rule which can govern the proceedings of 
independant States, the Executive DireCtory-ſhould 
have communicated their pretenſions to Lord 
Malmeſbury, and the ſeveral articles of each 
ought to have become the object of mutual diſ- 


cuſſion, and (if poſſible) of reciprocal] compro- 


mile, 


But the Directory could not venture to difcloſe 
their extravagant pretenſions to England, to Eu- 
rope, or even to the inhabitants of France, who 
were at that time clamorous for Peace. To cut the 
matter ſhort at once, a Note is ſent by M. Dela- 
croix, which ſtated that © the Executive Directory 
had heard the reading of the official Note ſigned 
« by Lord Malmeſbury, and of two confidential 
« Memorials without ſignatures, which were an- 
« nexed to it.” It refuſed to liſten to the confi- 
dential Notes, (i. e. Memorials,) becauſe they were 
without a ſignature, and required the Britiſh Am- 
baſſador, in the following terms, © to give in offi- 
* cially within jour-and-twenty hours your Ulti- 
* matum, ſigned by you*.” 


® Page 63. 
To 
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To remove every ground of captious objection, 
Lord Malmeſbury acquieſces in departing from 
eſtabliſhed diplomatic forms, and again tranſmits 
the Memorials, ſigned with his own hand. He 
refuſes the poſitive demand of an Ultimatum, as 
ſhutting the door againſt all Negotiation ; but he 


offers © to enter into the diſcuſſion of the propo- 
« fals of his Court, or of ANY counter projet 
«© ich may be delivered to him on the part of ths 8 
& Executive Directory. ; 
| t 

M. Delacroix, in his reply, takes no notice 

whate ver of the two Memorials. But in anſwer to 
the Notes of the 17th and igth of December, E 
which profeſs the Ambaſſador's readineſs to nego- N 
tiate, he declares, that «* the Executive Directory ch 
« will liſten to no propoſals contrary to the Conſtitu- © 
« tion, to the Laws, and to the Treaties which bind be 
* the Republic,” They command Lord Malmeſ- D 
bury to depart from Paris within eight - and- forty 50 
hours. M. Delacroix declares, „ in the name as 
ee of the Executive Directory, that if the Britiſh Fa 
te Cabinet is defirous of Peace, the Executive It 
* DireCtory is ready to follow the Negotiations 8 
cc ACCORDING TO THE BASIS LAID DOWN IN THE * 

* PRESENT NoTE, by the reeiprocal channel of 
« Couriers,” | L 
+ 


»® Pape 65. 
Grief 
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Grief and indignation ſwell within my heart when 
I view the dreadful conſequences which impend 
over the mighty Empires of Great Britain and 
France from the frantic conduct of theſe upſtart 
Sovereigns. But it riſes much higher when I 
conſider, at the time when no other part is left to 
this Country but to perſevere in the perilous conteſt, 
that efforts are made to deceive the People; - that 
the grounds upon which the War is continued are 
miſrepreſented, and we are deluded with falſe no- 
tions of the poſſibility of Peace. 


According to Mr. Erſkine, the object of the 
Embaſly was not to produce a Peace, but to amuſe 
the Country with vain and idle hopes of it, that 
the terms of the Loan might be more advantage- 
ous. This poſition is not Mr. Erſkine's own; it is 
borrowed from the deliberations of the Executive 
Directory. But what the French Government 
ventured merely to inſinuate “, the Author conſi- 
ders as ſo ſelf-evident that it would be © an affront 
« to the public to maintain it by argument f.“ 
Still, however, he attempts to prove it, and aſſerts 
to this end that Lord Malmeſbury was inſtructed 
to protract the Negotiation by dilatory form, until 


® Papers relative to the Negotiation, page 27. 


+ Mr. Erſkcine,. page go. 
the 
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the bargain was concluded for the Loan *. He 
ſtates likewiſe, that if it had been otherwiſe; the 
Cabinet would have directed the Negotiation to 
have been reſumed at the point whete it dropped in 
the preceding March; that they would have begun 
with a refutation of the principles upon which the 
DireQory had refuſed to diſannex Belgium from her 
territory z when, if France ſtill perſiſted in the 
e unjuſt and unfounded pretenſion, the buſineſs 
te could not have laſted a day f.“ 


Aſſuming for a moment that the tranſaction be- 
tween Mr. Wickham and M. Barthelemi is ſtated 
accurately, let us ſee whether ſuch conduct would 
have been conſiſtent with an earneſt and ſincere de- 
fire for Peace, 


If we were to conciliate France, would it have 
been proper to remind her of the extravagance of 


* Mr. Erſkine, from page 96 to 100. 


Mr. Erſkine adds another reaſon for the procraftination,—[t 


is, becauſe © the unexampled ſpirit and gallatitry of the Arch- 
% duke Charles changed the face of things, and the ſeaſon 
« became favourable for Negotiation to lie on its cars. 
Might we not venture to own the ſoft impeachmem ?”'—Tz 
there a wiſe Engliſhman who conld blame a meaſure which did 
not preclude Negotiation, but which protracted it until the . iſing 


ſueceſſes of this Country and her Allies rendered the conditions 
of Peace more favourable to us? 


+ Mr. Erſkine, page 97. 
15 her 


16 1 


her former pretenſions, and the inſolence of her 
former deportment?— If we were in earneſt in our 
wiſhes for Peace, ſhould we have brought forward 
in the very front of the Negotiation the main ob- 


ſtacle to its concluſion, before either party had been 


ſoftened or ſubdued by conceſſion or argument ?—If 
we were to refute the errors of the Republic, was 
it not right to obtain from her the admiſſion of 
ſome principle upon which the diſcuſſion was to 


proceed ? 


When Mr. Erſkine has decided theſe queſtions, 
it may perhaps be worth his while to examine what 
reſemblance the tranſaction between Mr. Wickham 
and M. Barthelemi had to a Negotiation. Mr. 
Wickham declared that he had no powers to nego- 
tiate, and M. Barthelemi, by command from the 
Executive Directory, rejected the means by which 
we propoſed to effect a Peace. Would, Miniſters 
have ſtood juſtified to the Country if they had con- 
fidered a ſtudied inſult to Great Britain as a fit baſis 
for a Treaty, or if they had voluntarily ſought the 
diſcuſſion of a principle which France might through 
obſtinacy continue to defend, if once brought for- 
ward, but which, if kept from her notice, the 
might drop, as being too abſurd for diſcuſſion? 


But procraſtination was the object, becauſe if ir 
had not, the ine qua non of the embaſſy would have 


been propoſed immediately after France had ac- 
knowledged 
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knowledged the principle of compenſation. Yet 


ſo far were Miniſters from doing thus, that * this 


* fingle term was not entruſted to Lord Malmeſ- 


e bury *.” He had no anſwer to give upon the 
ſubject to the Note of the Executive Director,, 
but deſired to conſult his Court. 


This is called 4 © a ſtrange departure from the 
* ordinary and natural courſe of Negotiation in 
« the hands of a high and accompliſhed Ambaſ- 
« ſador. If Mr. Erſkine means to affert by this 
remark, that Lord Malmeſbury was ignorant of 
the general conditions upon which our Cabinet de- 
figned to . conclude Peace, he is utterly unac- 
quainted with the fact. The Ambaſſador was in- 
formed of all that Miniſtry thought and felt upon 
the ſubject. But if he means to ſay, in conformity 
to the wiſhes and declarations of the Executive 
Directory, and to the cant of Oppofition newſpa- 
pers, that our Ambaſſador ought to have concluded 


a Treaty without receiving inſtructions from his 


Court, it is he who would have his Country to de- 
part © from the ordinary and accuſtomed courſe of 
« Negotiation,” and who would put her into a 
ſituation equally unuſual and diſadvantageous. | 
certainly hold the Diplomatic Capacity of Lord 
Malmeſbury in very high eſtimation. There is 
no man who underſtands the particular intereſts of 


* Mr, E:;ſkine, page 99. 1 Ibid. 
| | this 


torie: 
proo! 
prodi 
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this Country and the general intereſts of Europe 
more accurately than he does. I appeal to that 
Nobleman, whether he would accept the reſponſi- 
bility which his friend would confer upon him ?— 
Whether the final conditions of Peace muſt not be 
ſettled by that Cabinet of Miniſters to whom the 
Crown reſorts for advice? Theſe conditions will 
neceſſarily vary from the tempet, from the de- 
mands, and often from the very language of the 
Enemy, It is impoſſible, therefore, to declare 
with preciſion, at the outſet, to an Ambaſſador, 
terms, which muſt depend upon the complexion of 
the Enemy's overtures. The Ambaſſador muſt 
either have recourſe to his own Court for advice, 
as particular circumſtances require, or every thing 
muſt be ſubmitted to his individual diſcretion. It 
needs little argument to decide that the former 
method is moſt advantageous; — for, let the Ple- 
nipotentiary be ever ſo wiſe and well-informed, the 
wiſdom and information of the Cabinet will by 
theſe means be ſuperadded to his. If no Ambaſ- 
ſador is to be allowed to communicate by couriers 
with his Court, every Nation muſt ſuffer diſad- 
vantage who concludes a Treaty within the terri- 
tories of its Enemy. There can be no bettet 
proof of the poſition than the inſtance which has 
produced the reflection. The Miniſter Plenipoten- 
tiary of France had particular recourſe to the Execu- 
tive Power of the Republic upon every occaſion; 


but Mr. Erſkine wiſhes to deny to the Miniſter 
L Ple- 
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Plenipotentiary of England a fimilar privilege, 
and why ? Becauſe the Negotiation was protracted 
TEN days, while a Meſſenger might return from 
London to Paris, | 


Aſter theſe objections urged againſt the deſign 
with which the Negotiation was commenced, and 
the form in which it was purſued, Mr. Erſkine 
proceeds to attack the main points upon which he 
conceives it to have broken off. 


The concluſion of his remarks is , « The War 
« is therefore continued at this moment in conſe- 
ec quence of the ine qua non of Great Britain, which 
ce is Belgium, and not at all upon the reaſon given 
« why that ine qua non is reſiſted.” 93 


ce The Britiſh Nation is therefore at this mo- 
c ment at War for Belgium .“ 


The pointed manner in which theſe ſentences 
are printed, and the anxiety with which the propo- 
ſition is repeated, ſhew that the Author has affixed 
to it the utmoſt importance. No doubt he has 
maturely conſidered the argument upon which he 
founds his opinion. He is fully aware of the dan- 
gerous conſequences of ſpreading falſe and ill- 
founded notions upon ſuch a ſubject, under the 


* Page 107. + Ibid, 
authority 
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authority of his name. Although he ſhould ſtand 
acquitted, as I acquit him; of all wilful deſign to 
injure the Country, yet he muſt feel all that dreadful 
reſponſibility which attaches upon a man who ren- 
ders us a divided People in the moſt awful and pe- 
rilous hour of our danger. If Belgium is not the 
cauſe for which War is continued ; if there are 
other demands made by France, to which this 
Country never can ſubmit without utter ruin; if 
the avowed intention of that proud Republic 1s to 
reduce our importance, to deſtroy our commerce, 
to ſeize upon our Colonies, to annihilate our Navy, 
to crumble our Conſtitution with the duſt, and to 
lay waſte the fair face of this happy and once high 
ſpirited Country ; what muſt his ſenſations be when 
he reflects that he has contributed, although it was 
unwittingly that he contributed, to advance the 
deſign ? 


The point npon which Mr. Erſkine relies, is 
that it appears upon the face of theſe official Pa- 
pers, that this Country is at War for Belgium, 


To eſtabliſh this poſition, he aſſerts,—1ſt, That 
although the reſtitution of the Netherlands was not 
made a /ine qua non of Peace in the Memorial, yet 
it was expreſſed as a poſitive Ultimatum in the 
collateral diſcuſſions with M. Delacroix ; and that 
having been thus propoſed as an Ultimatum, it was 
rejected by France, I ſhould ſcorn to deny that the 

L 2 Miniſtry 


1 ] 


Miniftry conſidered the ſeparation of Belgium from 
France as a point of the utmoſt importance. F 
truſt J ſhall prove that it is ſo intimately connected 
with the proſperity and ſafety of this Country, 
that we ought to riſk every thing to prevent it from 
continuing a part of the Republic. But the queſ- 
tion is, whether, as the Negotiation ſtood, it was 
an Ultimatum propoſed and inſiſted upon by this 
Country; or whether France has not inſiſted upon 
terms fo unreaſonable as to leave us no choice but 
to continue the War, even though v we lad agreed 
to o concede this point ? 


Mr. Erſkine confounds the meaning of the terms 
fine qua non and Ultimatum, which denote in diplo- 
matic language things totally ſeparate and diſtinct. 
A ſine qua non is a condition put abſolutely in the 
courſe of a Negotiation, upon which all other con- 
ditions and conceſſions are dependent. It relates 
only to a firgle point of the pretenſions of the par- 
ties while they are under difcuſſion, Though it 
is inſiſted upon thus poſitively, and can never be 
ſeparated from the other terms which are offered, 
it may admit of relaxation, of commutation, and 
even of abſolute ſurrender, by means of a counter- 
project. But an Ultimatum is the laſt ſtep of the 
Negotiation, It includes the nal determination of 
the party upon the wRolE conditions of Peace. 
It is formed after all the pretenſions of the ſeveral 


Powers have been reciprocally communicated and 
diſcuſſed; 


1. 49 J 


diſcuſſed; and if it be not acceded to, the Nego- 
tiation is broken off, and hoſtilities muſt be renew- 
ed. I will admit, that a condition ſo ſtrongly 
urged as the reſtitution of the Netherlands was by 
Lord Malmeſbury, would, in all probability, have 
been included in an Ultimatum. But I aſſert, that 
our Ambaſſador was not ſo abſurd .as to place the 
very laſt act of Negotiation foremoſt ;—that nei- 
ther he nor the Executive Directory conſidered an 
explanatory conference between the two Plenipo- 
tentiaries as containing an Ultimatum. It was left 
open to the French Governmenr to propoſe, and 
the Ambaſſador offered to diſcuſs any counter pro- 
ject which they might chooſe to deliver. In that 
counter-project France might have made the con- 
ſolidation of the Netherlands with her Empire 2 
leading article. But ſhe neither did nor wiſhed to 
conſider the reſtitution of Belgium diſtin&t from 
the remainder of our propoſals for Peace, She 
demanded our Ultimatum upon all the terms which 
are ſpecified in our Memorials. She refuſed to 
deliver in any counter-terms of her own, and, de- 
parting from that principle of reſtitution which ſhe 
had affected to admit as a preliminary, ſhe de- 
clared for a new baſis of Negotiation, to which 
this Country could never accede, 


Let us examine, however, the ſolidity of the 


arguments upon which Mr, Erſkine reſts this 
L 3 opinion. 
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opinion. He fays *, that the Executive Directory 
having learned the ſubſtance of Lord Malmeſbu. 
ry's conference with M. Delacroix, conſidered 
the retroceſſion of Belgium to be inſiſted upon as 
an Ultimatum by him. When they required the 
Ambaſſador, therefore, to give in his Ultimatum 
in writing in twenty-four hours, © it had undoubt- 
ce edly a pointed reference to Belgium, and cannot 
cc be conſidered as a requiſition of an Ultimatum 
« upon every collateral point of the Negotia- 
ce tion.“ 


If the Directory had underſtood the conference 
as offering to convey an Ultimatum on the part 
of England, they would have forced a meaning 
from. Lord Malmeſbury's expreſſions which they 
were never intended to convey, becauſe J have al- 
ready ſhewn that a ine qua non, in the language of 
diplomacy, never can fignify an Ultimatum. They 
would have acted alſo in contradiction to every 
principle of Negotiation ; for, inſtead of conſider- 
ing the conditions propoſed by His Britannic Ma- 
Jeſty all together, and weighing and balancing them 
againſt each other, they would have forcibly ſe- 
parated that which reſpected Belgium from the re- 
mainder, and demanded an Ultimatum as to it, 
without even diſcuſſing the other points which are 


* P age 102. | 
mentioned 


E 


mentioned in the Memorials. But it is moſt evident 
from the Note itſelf, that the Directory could in- 
tend no ſuch thing. If Mr. Erſkine's interpreta» 
tion be juſt, the Directory did not mean to re- 
quire an Ultimatum, ſor they had already received 
one; but they deſired that the Ultimatum which 
had been delivered at the conference ſhould be 
formally reduced into writing. If their meaning 
was ſuch, it is a little ſingular that they ſhould 
make the requeſt only by that inference which 
reſults from deſiring the Ambaſſador to ſign it *®. It 
is more wonderful that they ſhould do ſo at a time 
when they were ſo minutely particular in their 
requiſition that he ſhould ſign all his communica- 
tions. But what is moſt deciſive is, that this 
Ultimatum, if given in at all, was propounded in 
the conference with M. Delacroix.— Let the Note 
in which the demand is made, mentions nothing of 
the conference at all, but profeſſes to be written 
aſter having heard the reading of Lord Malme- 
ſbury's Note, and the two confidential Memori- 


als f, which contained the entire propoſitions of 
Peace 


*The words uſed by M. Delacroix are,-** I am charg- 
ed expreſsly by the Directory to declare to you, that it can- 
« not liſten to any confidential Note without a ſignature, and 
te to require of you to give in to me, officially, within four-and- 
te twenty hours, your Ultimatum, figned by you.” — Official 
Papers, page 63. 

+ The words are, —“ The Executive Directory has heard 


= the reading of the official Note, ſigned by you, and of two 
14 confidential 


2 
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Peace between England and France, and their re- 
ſpective Allies, It declares, that the Directory 
would pay no attention to either, becauſe they 
were not ſigned, and requires our Miniſter to give 
in the Ultimatum upon which this Country will 
conclude Peace, as the very firit ſtep of the Ne- 
gotiation, To adopt Mr. Erſkine's conſtruction, 
therefore, we muſt not only admit that the Direc- 
tory have made no reference to the principal 
tranſaction upon which the ſubject of their Note 
is founded ; but that they mean to exclude its ap- 
plication to the very papers upon which they de- 
clare that they have made the demand. We muſt 
likewiſe ſuppoſe them to ſignify this meaning by the 
demand of an Ultimatum, when that word, in its 
uſual ſenſe, applies to all the articles that are pro» 
poſed as the conditions of Peace. | 


Mr. Erſkine is not contented with arguing that 
the Executive Directory conſidered this demand 
of an Ulcimatum as referring only to Belgium. He 
makes Lord Malmeſbury himſelf of a fimilar opi- 
nion,—< For his Lordſhip, referring to his official 
« Note, and alſo to his verbal declarations to M. 
« Delacroix, connecting them properly together, 
te expreſſes. himſelf thus: He therefore can add 


8 
— — »„— — 
_ . — 


« confidential Memorials without ſignatures, which were an- 
« nexed to it, and which you gave in to me yelterday.' — 
. Official Papers, page 63. | 
nothing 
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ec nothing to the aſſurances which he has already 
ce given to the Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, as well 
te by word of mouth as in his official Note *,” 


This ſuggeſtion is wholly irreconcileable with 
every part of the Ambaſſador's Note. Inſtead of 
ſuppoſing that he has already given in an Ultima- 
tum, he expreſsly declines to do ſo. He aſſigns 
reaſons to juſtify the refuſal, which are alone recon- 
cileable with this ſuppoſition, He makes no diſtinc- 
tion between the article which relates to Belgium 
and that which relates to Holland, or any other of 
the Allies, He requires in general to hear the pre- 
tenſions of France, and declares, that to demand 
an Ultimatum before the articles of the future 
Treaty have been diſcuſſed, is to ſhut the door 
againſt all Negotiation f. Theſe arguments would 
be totally inapplicable if Lord Malmeſbury con- 
ceived that he had already delivered his Ultima- 
tum, and was only required formally to reduce it 
into writing, He could not with propriety require 
that the pretenſions of France ſhould be commu- 
nicated to him, that he might be enabled to frame 
an Ultimatum, when he had already delivered one. 
It would have been indecent to demand the diſcuſ- 
ſion of a point upon which he had informed the 
Directory that no alteration would be allowed; and 


Mr. Erſkine, page 102. 
+ Official Papers, page 65. 
he 
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he had no right to complain that the door was ſhut 
againſt Negotiation, when he had cloſed it with 
his own hands *. Neither will the half ſentence 
which is quoted by Mr. Erſkine, if it is to be re- 
garded as common Engliſh, bear the meaning which 
he gives it.— The word © aſſurances” ſignifies pro- 
miſes, and not the terms of a treaty. When it is 
coupled with the remainder of the ſentence, from 
which it was never intended to be disjoined, it has 
that ſignification. His Lordſhip, inſtead of ſaying 
with Mr. Erſkine, that he has no other terms to 
propoſe than ſuch as he had ſubmitted to the 
French Miniſter, partly in writing and partly by word 
of mouth, ſimply declares that he can add nothing to 
thoſe promiſes which he has already made to him ; 
and therefore repeats them, by ſtating that he ts 
ready to enter into every neceſſary explanation, with 
candour and a ſpirit of conciliation, 


* Mr. Erſkine infiſts that the offer to diſcuſs a counter project 
did not keep the Negotiation open, becauſe it was coupled with 
a condition that it muſt ſtill be kept in view that the Nether- 
« lands muſt not become French, nor likely again to fall into 
« the hands of France. P. 101. But by an unfortunate miſtake, 
he has quoted from the conference with M. Delacroix, inſtead 
of quoting from Lord Malmeſbury's laſt Note, which makes 
the offer in the moſt unqualified manner. I make no doubt 
that this has originated from miſtake ; but I muſt again caution 
the world againſt the pernicious influence of party zeal, which 
can miſlead ſo groſsly a man of talents, who is accuſtomed, by 
the courſe of his life, to the moſt patient and accurate in- 
veſtigation. 


If 
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Ik this reaſoning be well founded, it cannot be 
true that the Executive Directory, in their reply to 
this laſt Note, meant only to advance an Ultimatum 
againſt an Ultimatum upon a particular point. It 
is indeed impoſſible not to conſider it as an anſwer 
to the whole of our propoſitions for Peace, They 
uſe the word propoſals, which muſt apply to more 
than the /ingle article reſpecting Belgium. It way 
not pretended that the reſtitution of theſe pro- 
vinces would have violated either the Laws or the 
Treaties which bind the Republic, or any thing 
but the - Conſtitution, It could have ſerved no 
purpoſe, therefore, except that of vexatiouſneſs, ta 
have inſerted them, if it was meant to confine the re- 
friction to the Netherlands alone, But what puts this 
matter beyond queſtion is, that the Executive Direc- 
tory declare, that this Note is intended to be an an- 
ſwer to Lord Malmeſbury's two Notes of the 17th 
and I th of December. The firſt accompanied the 
delivery of the two Memorials in which our over- 
tures for Peace were contained, and the ſecond 
declared the reaſons why our Plenipotentiary could 
not give in an Ultimatum upon them all. Both 
expreſſed his willingneſs to diſcuſs all the pro- 
poſals of his own Court without diſtinction, or to 
liſten to any counter project on the behalf of 
France, for the concluſion of a general Peace. 


If the Propoſals of the Directory will not admit 
of this expoſition, fox which Mr. Erſkine and the 
| | Oppoſition 
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Oppoſition contend, they are abandoned by both, 
as being too outrageous and extravagant to admit 
of excuſe. Surely the Country will not give credit 
to an interpretation which is directly contrary to 
the meaning of the words made uſe of, and which 
is inconſiſtent with the language of the Papers, 
the nature and tendency of the tranſaction, and 
the expreſs declarations of the parties concerned. 


Yet it is upon theſe grounds that Oppoſition 
proclaim, in both Houſes of the Legiſlature, that 
the Nation is at war for Belgium alone. It is upon 
ſuch reaſoning that Mr. Erſkine retails it to gentle- 
men, in octavo; and to the vulgar, in humble duo- 
decimo. Supported by theſe arguments, a Gentle- 


man of Mr. Fox's talents, and a perſon of the 


Duke of Bedford's conſequence, harangue the 
mobs of Weſtminſter; and ſolemnly affirm, that 
Peace is within our reach, and that the Country is 


undone unleſs it is attained *. 
But 


„ As to the Orators of Guildhall, [I count not of them. 
It is not ſuch a thing as Mr, Waddington that can provoke 


animadverſion. ' 
« I'd hang a calf's ſkin on his recreant limbs.“ 


Superior turbulence will ſometimes riſe into that notice, which 
ſhall demand a laſhing. But I cannot be expected to characteriſe 
Alehouſe Politicians, who are ſcarcely known in the ſtreet which 
they inhabit, I need not warn the people of this Country from 
ſuppoſing that the clamour of Guildhall ſpeaks the ſenſe of the 


City of London, It might as well be ſuppoſed, that a mob in 
Palace 


arc 


up 
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But tearing off that flimſy veil of ſacrifice which 
hides' from this people; that we are offered up as 


victims to deſtruction for the aggrandiſement of 


France, let us examine the true ſtate of the fact. 
Our Ambaſſador preſents conditions upon which 
the Country is willing to conclude: a Peace. He 
offers either to diſcuſs them, or any other terms, 
which France may chooſe to propoſe. The Di- 
rectory will do neither. They declare, that they 
have read our Memorials, but refuſe to receive 
them, from a falſe and frivolous objection to their 
deficiency in form. They do not require other 
Memorials; but, with blundering, ignorant inſo- 
lence, they demand an Ultimatum within four- 
and-twenty hours. The Ambaſſador declines 


compliance with a demand which was in its nature 


abſurd and-impoſſible ; but he ſigns the Memorials, 


— — 8 


Palace Yard, who ſhouted applauſe at what they could not hear, 
and aſſented to what they could not underſtand, evinced the ſen- 
timents of the inhabitants of Weſtminſter, A Petition containing 
the grave andi weighty reſolutions of the firſt commercial city in 
the world, would have been moved and ſeconded by Merchants 
worthy to take the lead on ſuch a ſolemn occaſion; by men 
whoſe names are heard with veneration upon the remoteſt ſhores 
to which Commerce has taught the value of exchanging the 


diverſified productions of Nature. Men of large property, of 


extenſive knowledge, of great commercial -influence, would 
have crowded the Common: Hall, to teſtify the opinions of the 
City,—lt is not draymen, porters, and handicraftſmen, who 
are qualified to ſpeak. the ſentiments of the City of London 
upon the queſtion of War or Peace. 

and 
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and renews his offer of candid and conciliatory diſ- 
cuſſion. It is replied, that the Directory © will 
te liſten to no propoſals contrary to the Conſti- 
c tution, to the Laws, and to the Treaties which 


« bind the Republic.” They therefore put a di- 


rect negative on our Propoſals of Peace, and they 
refuſe to deliver in any of their own. Looking 
only to their deſign of prolonging the War, by 
captiouſneſs, aggreſſion, and inſult, they diſmiſs 
our Ambaſſador with ignominy ; and they over- 
top that infolence, in which they reproach our 
anxiety for Peace, by changing the mode of Nego- 
tiation which they had pointed out themſelves, and 
retraCting that baſis which they had profeſſed to 


adopt. Fhe form was to be. changed from the 


medium of an Ambaſſador, to the intervention of 


Couriers. The principle was no longer to be that 


of Reſtitution, for Great Britain was to have 
nothing; and the Emperor was to have nothing; 


it was an obſervance of the Conſtitution, the Laws, 


and the Treaties of France, upon which we were 
to agree to form our propoſitions for Peace. 


The reaſon, therefore, upon which the War is 
continued, is not becauſe the Reſtitution of Bel- 


ſtium is refuſed by France, but becauſe the Re- 


public abſolutely refuſes to treat with us at all, 
except upon a baſis ſo unjuſt and extravagant, that 


the Oppoſition of England will not venture to 
| defend 
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defend it v. They are aware of the conſequences 
which a knowledge of the true ſtate of the Nego- 
tiation would have on the public ſpirit. They 
labour, therefore, to diſtort and pervert its obvious 
ſenſe, that they may ſeize upon ſome pretence for 
the juſtification of France, and the cenſure of the 


Cabinet. 


The Nation may learn to eſtimate the extrava- 
gance of the baſis, by a plain narrative of a few 
of the neceſſary conſequences of its being ad- 
mitted. 


Mr. Erſkine may now find a clue which will enable him to 
underſtand Mr. Pitt's ſpeech, The Miniſter attacked the 
declaration of the Executive Directory, that they would liſten 
to no propoſals which were contrary to their Conſtitution and 
their Laws, and their Treaties, not as an ill-founded reaſon for 
reſiſting the ceſſion of Belgium, but merely as an injurious principle 
which France inſiſted that we ſhould admit, previous to any 
Negotiation, and without which they poſitively refuſed to 
negotiate at all, When Mr. Pitt, therefore, ſhewed that the 
principle was unjuſt and ill-founded, he proved that this Coun- 
try ought not to agree to it; and as France poſitively declared, 
that ſhe would not treat unleſs we did acknowledge it, he made it 
evident, that nothing remained for this Country but to continue 
the War. I could have wiſhed that Mr. Erſkine, for his own 
ſake, had ſpared his aſperſion, when it reſted upon ſuch grounds, 
te that he could not help being ſtruck, in the moment, with the 
*«« force of that charaQeriſtic infirmity, which ſeems to impel 
„ him, as it were by a law of his nature, always to act on one 
« principle under the pretext of another.“ Such flippancy but 
ill becomes a learned Gentleman of rank and character. He 
would have been taught its impropriety, if he had ventured to 
make the obſervation in his place in the Houſe of Commons. 


We 
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We ſhould engage thereby to ſurrender all our 
Conqueſts in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, without 
inſiſting upon any compenſation whatever ; becauſe 
che French Conſtitution has declared, that all tlie 
dominions of their ancient Monarchy conſtitute 
an unalienable part of the Republic, one and in- 
diviſible. Upon the ſame principle, we muſt 
acquieſce in their poſſeſſion , of the Netherlands, 
of Savoy, Avignon, and all Germany to the Rhine. 
We muſt aſſent likewiſe to their retention of 
Maeſtricht and Venloo, which ſecure the abſolute 
dominion of Holland, becauſe they are made part 
of the Republic by her Laws. With reſpect to 
thoſe Treaties which ſhe 1s pleaſed to conſider as 
binding upon her, we ſhould engage to guarantee 
every thing for which France has ſtipulated, although 
it ſhould militate ever ſo much againſt our own in- 
tereſts, and this without the ſlighteſt previous know- 
ledge of what theſe articles were. If, according to 
common report, the Treaty between Pruſſia and the 
Republic has contracted for the ſecularization of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Electorates, for the overthrow of the 
Germanic Conſtitution, and the aggrandizement of 
Pruſſia, to the ruin of our faithful Ally the Emperor, 
we muſt ſubmit, becauſe we are pledged not to 
contradict, by our propoſals, thoſe. Treaties which 
bind the Republic. Should any ſecret article in 
the Treaty between Spain and France provide, 
that we are to cede Gibraltar or Jamaica to the 
former, as a price of that War which ſhe has 
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declared againſt us, our compliance is contained 
in the very baſis upon which we have agreed to 
negotiate. Should it be a condition in any of her 
Treaties, that the Contracting Parties ſhall exclude 


from their ports every veſſel from England, we 


bind ourſelves to ſeal, with our own hands, the ruin 
of our Commerce. Or ſhould they reciprocally 
ſtipulate that the Belligerent Parties will not lay 
down their arms till every ſhip taken by Great 
Britain during the War ſhall bere ſtored, we give 


an unqualified conſent to weaken our own Navy, 


and to recruit the Fleets of our Enemies. In 
ſhort, however abſurd, diſadvantageous, or diſ- 
graceful the conditions, although they ſhould go 
to the utter ruin of Europe and of ourſelves, as 
many of them would do, we are bound to admit 
them without diſcuſſion, compenſation, or mur= 
muring, provided they are enjoined by the Conſti- 
tution, the Laws, or the Treaties which bind the 
French Republic “. | 


But 


This conduct, on the part of the Executive Directory, 
runs very parallel with that of the Allies in the War with 
France at the commencement of this Century. 


The Marquis de Torcy was ſent by the Moſt Chriſtian King 
to the Hague, in the year 170g, and made very advantageous 
offers to the Allies, in his Maſter's name. Our Miniſters, as 
well as thoſe of the States General, thought fit to refuſe them, and 
advanced other propoſals in their ſtead; but of ſuch a nature as 
no Prince could digeſt, who did not lie at the immediate mercy 
of his Enemies. M. de Torcy, after diſcuſſing the matter 
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But Mr. Erſkine fays *, that we ate at War for 


Belgium; © fince ſuppoſing all other obſtacles 


could be removed, this territory, upon the 
« footing of the late Negotiation, remains an Thſu- 
* perable bar to Peace.“ | 


This argument e 1 nothing, The Reſti- 
tution of the Netherlands was not abſolutely in- 


— 
— — — 
0 _ — 


with them, aſſiſted the. Brixidh and 1 Dutch F 
at their own defire, in the ſtyle and expreſſion, when they were 
drawing up their demands. He put them in the ſtrongeſt 
labguage which he could find; and then infiſted to know their 
laſt reſolution, whether theſe were the loweſt terms the Allies 
would accept. Having received a determinate anſwer in the 


affirrhative, he ſpoke to this effect: 


« That he thanked them heartily for giving him the hap- 
« 'pjeſt day he had ever ſeen in his life. That, in perfect 
<« phedience to his Maſter, he had made conceſſions, in bis 
«« own opinion, highly derogatory to the King's honour and 
6 n; That he had not concealed the difficultie; of his 
« Court, or the diſcontents of his Country,” by a long and unſuc- 
«& ofsful War, which could only juſtify the large offers he had 
« been empowered to make. That the Conditions of Peace 
« now delivered into his hands, by the Allies, ald raiſe a 
«bw ſpirit in the iation, and remove the greateſt difficulty 
ic the Court lay under, by putting it in his Maſter's ponubr to 
* convince all his ſubjefis how earneſtly his Majeſty defired to caſe 
„ them from the burden of the War ; but that his Enemies would 
© not accept of any terms which could 'confift EITHER With 
* THEIR SAFETY OR His HONOUR.” Such ſentiments 
infpired all France with courage to contend againſt and ſur- 
mount thoſe dangers that encompaſſed ber. But France had 
no Oppoſition who would * her Enemies to the N 


* 


* Page 108. 


ſiſted 


. 
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ſiſted upon; for we offered at leaſt to diſcuſs the 
point. But the Directory ſpurned at the pro- 
poſal; and proffered a baſis of Negotiation which 
was abſolutely inadmiſſible. Although we had ac- 
ceded to the avulſion of Belgium from the Emperor, 
hoſtilities muſt continue, ſince France has laid im- 
pediments in the way of Peace, even more inſur- 
mountable; and theſe ſne muſt remove before the 
Netherlands can become an object of Treaty. 


There are people who admit, that the Executive 
Directory was determined not to accept of any 
terms ſhort of an unconditional ſubmiſſion on the 
part of Great Britain, and yet who blame the Ca- 
binet for not having originally propoſed the Ceſſion 
of Belgium to France, in order to manifeſt to the 
People of that Country our wiſhes for Peace, and 
the extravagant pretenſions of its Rulers. When 
they deſire us to make ſuch an important ſacrifice 
of our own intereſts and thoſe of our Ally, they 
ought at leaſt to ſhew how it was practicable to ac- 
compliſh the obje& which they propole. They 
ought to prove farther, what it is impoſſible tp 
prove, that the deſpotic Government of that Coun- 
try, ſupported 'by the Military, would have been 
influenced by ſuch ſentiments of the People, if we 
could have excited them. But I ſhall not agitate the 
point; becauſe it aſſumes what I never can concede, 
that this Country ought to acquieſce in the Conſoli- 
dation of the Netherlands with the French Republic. 
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This event, ſhould it ever occur, will ſtrike a 
vital blow to our proſperity. It is for our intereſt, 
as well as for our honour, to ſupport the' Em- 
peror with our utmoſt reſources, while he is willing 
to attempt the recovery of Belgium. A country 
ſo fertile, ſo cultivated, ſo abounding in inhabit- 
ants, who are remarkable for induſtrious and fim- 
ple manners, would add greatly to the Power of 
France, wherever it was placed. But ſituated as it 
is, oppoſite to and out-flanking our coaſts, it gives 
that ſtrength to our Rival, which is peculiarly 
dangerous to us. The exiſtence of Holland as an 
independent State was ſecured by her having France 
and Auſtria as her neighbours, whoſe mutual in- 
tereſt it was to prevent her from falling into the hands 


of the other. But the removal of Auſtria will leave 


that country a defenceleſs prey to the Republic. In- 
deed by the poſſeſſion of Maeſtricht and Venloo 
France has anticipated this conſequence, and already 
ſecured its ſubjection. The whole territory which 
paſſed to Maximilian from the Houſe of Burgundy, 
that rich country which was the nurſing mother of 
manufactures in Europe, will be thus occupied by 
an enterpriſing Power, who has capacity to reſtore 
it to its priſtine conſequence at our expence. The 
maritime reſources of the Netherlands, and the 
undivided market of Germany, will add incal- 
culably to that ſtrength whoſe exorbitance is al- 
ready dangerous and alarming. Poſſeſſed of har- 


bours infinitely ſuperior to thoſe which we have on 
the 
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the contiguous ſide of our iſland, ſhe may iſſue forth 
to deſtroy our trade, and invade thoſe kingdoms at 
her pleaſure. But what is ſtill more important, ſhe 
will ſhut us completely out from all connection with 
the Continent. Partly by her controlling power, 
and partly by her intrigues, ſhe may cloſe many of 
thoſe markets againſt us, which are kept open at 
preſent, through a wiſh to retain our alliance, We 
ſhall thus loſe all means of dividing the ſtrength 
of France in caſe of War, by engaging the. co- 
operation of other States, who are jealous of her 
ambition and her power. Theſe and many other 
reaſons have operated with all the great ſtateſ- 
men who have dire&2:d our Councils for centuries, 
to interſere with our whole force, that they might 
prevent the annexation of the Netherlands to France. 
The unremitting ardor with which France has, in 
every period of her hiſtory, laboured to acquire them, 
is the moſt deciſive proof of their value to her. 
When it is once eſtabliſhed that it is of importance 
to her to retain them, it becomes an object of 
the firſt conſequence to this Country to prevent it. 
Theſe reaſons, and this invariable practice of our 
wiſeſt and beſt Miniſters, will make it: ſomething 
more than madneſs if we ſhould ever conſent to 
ſurrender theſe provinces, while we can command a 
guinea or a ſoldier to ſtruggle againſt it. But Mr. 
Erſkine comes forward to oppoſe the maxims of our 
Anceſtors, avowing that he is unacquainted with the 
importance of the Netherlands to Great Britain *. 


Page 112, 


M3 How 


= 24 
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where he is ignorant of the main point in the caſe, 


1 


How any gentleman can undertake to adviſe, 


it is for himſelf to determine. Happily for the Em- 
pire, i it is in the People's power to light his councils, 


He conceives that it is uſeleſs to conſider the 


danger of ſuffering Belgium to remain a part of 
France, becauſe we may pain an obie& of much 
greater importance by ſurrendering it. His words 
are „“ But to ſpeak plainly and boldly my opt- 


cc 


nion with regard to Peace is this—That when 


the relative ſituations of the two Countries are 
conſidered, the ceſſion of Belgium to the Em- 
peror, the arrangement concerning St. Domingo, 
or any other ſpecific line of Negotiation, are as 
"duſt in the balance, when compared with THE 


SPIRIT AND TEMPER Of the Peace which here- 


© after ſhall be made.” 


« Suppoſing, by our great reſources and by the 
chances of War, we could drive the Govern- 
ment of France to recede from her preſent pre- 
tenſions, not upon the approach of a new @#ra 
of ſecurity, confidence, and friendſhip, but to 
avoid a political exploſion, by the deſtruftion of 
her credit; conſider coolly what fort of Peace 
this would be—where the hoſtile mind remain- 
ed ;—conſider how eaſily France might again 
embroil us, to the hazard of our finances and 


Page 116. 
« of 


_ T May” 


11 


of our Conſtitution, which leans abſolutely upon 
« public credit for ſupport.” 


He concludes with aſſerting in the fame ſpirit“, 
that if * we (i. e. England and France) were truly 
« friends upon liberal principles, War muſt for a 
« century be baniſhed from the earth,” 

How would our Anceſtors, who, whether Whigs 
or Tories, were all Engliſhmen, and as ſuch jealous 
of the national honour and proſperity, have en- 
dured to hear the ſurrender of Dunkirk, not to talk 
of all Flanders and Holland, defended upon prin- 
ciples like theſe? If we are to concede every 
thing to France which ſhe may deſire, as a facrifice 
to her friendſhip, the argument will extend to the 
ſurrender of Portſmouth and Plymouth, or the 
Kingdom of Ireland. But if we are to inquire 
into the value previous to the conceſſion, Mr. 
Erſkine ſhauld not have adviſed the ceſſion of 
Belgium until he had aſcertained its importance. 
God forbid that this Country ſhould be reduced to 
ſuch a contemptible ſtate of imbecillity, that we are 

to part with every muniment againſt the aggreſſions 
of France, through idle hopes of her friendſhip, or 
unmanly terror at her enmity. Of what value is 
our wealth or our Conftitution, if they are held 
upon the precarious conditions of forbearance on 
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the part of the Regicide, or of the proudeſt Con- 
queror who can diſplay his banners to the remoteſt 
extremity of the earth? Our deareſt treaſures are 
converted into ſources of our miſery, if we are tor- 
tured with the dread of loſing what we have neither 


courage to defend nor powers to enjoy. 


It is ſentiments like theſe which have ruined all 
Nations who have ſunk under the victor's ſword.— 
They enervate that noble ſpirit which ſwells with 
enthuſiaſm and joy in a perilous enterpriſe for a 
noble cauſe. They anticipate the conſequences of 
ſubjugation, and reconcile us to ſlavery before the 
manacles are prepared. If we are to ſubmit to a 
ſecond conqueſt, let us ſubmit without diſguiſing 
our baſeneſs from ourſelves. After the firſt pillage, 
France may incline to ſpare her ſubjects, and 
treat us as ſhe would the inhabitants of Picardy or 
Brabant.—But if we are the Sons of Freedom, 
and are willing to fight for our inheritance, let us 
recolle& how the Poet deſcribes and apparels the 
Goddeſs : : 


When Freedom, dreſt in blood-ſtain'd veſt, 
To every Knight her war- ſong ſung, 

Upon her head wild weeds were ſpread, 

A gory anlace by her hung: 

She daunced on the heath, 

She heard the voice of Death ; | 
Pale-eyed Affright, his heart of filver hue, 

In vain aſſailed her boſom to aquail, 
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To talk of Countries like France and England be- 
ing kept in Peace by mutual affection, is to feed our 
apprehenſion with green and girliſh traſh, unwhole- 
ſome and diſtaſteful to a manly mind. There is no 
principle of League between Nations, but that of mu- 
tual intereſt ; there is no means of preventing aggreſ- 
ſion, but ſhewing that we are enabled to repel and 
avenge it. Self-intereſt is the uniform director of 
the politics of every Government. It operates 
more powerfully in the Councils of a Nation than in 
thoſe of private men. The latter are reſtrained by 
that curb of opinion, which man in ſociety impoſes 
upon his neighbours and himſelf; but States con- 
ſider themſelves as placed beyond ſuch controul. 
So uniform is their practice, that a very different 
and much more looſe ſyſtem of Ethics is admitted 
to influence their conduct, without reproach, than 
would be tolerated in common life, When uniform 
experience has thus taught us what man is, and what 
his conduct will be; we muſt act upon theſe conclu- 
ſions, however they may contradict our wiſhes and 
our fancies. Theſe principles apply to every Nation, 
every Country, and every Climate. But, as between 
France and Great Britain, they are conſidered as fun- 
damental axioms, by which. their conduct towards 
each other has been uniformly regulated. I will quote 
an authority on the point to Mr, Erſkine, which may 
have greater weight with him than either the prin- 
ciples of Human Nature or the example of Cen- 
turies. It is the ſpeech of Mr. Fox, delivered in 
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the debate upon the Commercial Treaty in 1787. 
At that time his mind retained the characteriſtics 
of an Engliſh Stateſman. He delivered it as his 
opinion, that the only ſituation in which Great 
Britain could ſtand in Europe, with honour, dig- 
nity, or fafety, was as a counterpoiſe to France, 
He ſhewed that this was the uniform practice of 
the Country in the moſt flouriſhing periods of her 
hiftory. He ſcouted the idea of perpetual amity 
with that Nation; and proved that ſhe was our natu- 
ral and neceflary Enemy, from ſituation. Contraſt- 
ed in their intereſts, and co- equal in their power, 
the Countries muſt ever feel all that can keep them 
rivals, and place them in perpetual oppoſition to 
teach other. The argument of Mr. Fox was ap- 
plicable to that Power under every change in its 
Conſtitution. - He has demonſtrated that our mu- 
tual animoſity did not ariſe from temporary cir- 
cumſtances, or the antipathy of one Government 
to the other; but that the French Nation was 
actuated by a regular, fixed, and ſyſtematicſenmity 
to this Country, and that when ſhe opened her 
arms to us with. profeſſions of friendſhip, it was 
through an inſidious. wiſh to complete our deſtruc- 


tion *. 


Theſe were the ſentiments of a fine underſtand- 
ing, formed upon a thorough knowledge of the 


® Debates, February 12, 1787. 
diſpoſitions 
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diſpoſitions of our Rival, joined to an intimate 
acquaintance with the intereſt and the ſituation of 
the two Countries. Is Mr. Erſkine doomed to 
follow Mr. Fox only when he is wrong, and to 
defert him when he happens to be right ? If he is 
to think for himſelf upon queſtions of policy, he 
muſt be content to read, to inveſtigate, and digeſt. 
He has in truth much to learn, and the labour will 
be ſevere ; but the firſt fruits of ſuch culture will 
amply repay him. He will deſpiſe ſuch petty, 
truckling, unprofitable ſentiments as he now ad- 
vances, ſentiments which it would be rainous for 
the Nation to follow, and which are unworthy of 
their Author to propoſe. 


Having examined all the material poſitions of 
Mr. Erſkine's book, I might here conclude,—but 
circumſtances have ariſen ſince I began to write 
which call for our particular attention. New over- 
tures have been recently made by the Execu- 
tive Directory to treat ſeparately with the Em- 
peror. Informed of this circumſtance by our faith- 
ful Ally, Miniſters have diſpatched Mr. Hammond 
to Vienna to negotiate a general Peace in concert 
with him. This ſtep will at leaſt evince to the 
Country that Adminiſtration are earneſt in their 
wiſhes to put a period to the calamities of War. 
If, unhappily, it ſhould fail of ſucceſs, it leaves us 
no other reſource but the vigour of our arms. 

Although 


1 


Although I would not anticipate ſuch an event, 
yet it is right that we ſnould be prepared to meet 
it. If the implacable malice of the Directory will 
not grant us Peace upon honourable conditions, we 
muſt reſolve to face our Enemies with that manly 
mind which is ſuited to our ancient character. 


We have to contemplate what the eonduct of the 
Emperor may be, and what conduct it becomes 
us at all events to purſue. 


It has been faid by one Gentleman, that if 
Peace cannot be made in conjunction with the 
Emperor, we ought to conclude it alone, rather 
than continue the War. I will indulge the hope 
"that there is no other man in this kingdom capable 
of ſuggeſting the advice, or delivering the opinion. 
It would at once deſtroy that confidence in Engliſh 
honour and fidelity which has been ſo nobly ſup- 
ported by this Country in all her intercourſe with 
foreign Powers. How could we again raiſe our 
heads in Europe, after the ſacrifice of a faithful 
Ally, who is ambitious of Peace and moderate in 
his terms, to an 1nglorious attention to our im- 
mediate convenience? Are we to leave no diſtinc- 
tion between the conduct of Great Britain and that 
of a Continental Monarch, whoſe treachery is the 
prime ſource of our calamities, and the ſubject of 
uniferial execration, No man has more vehemently 
condemned 
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condemned ſuch perfidy than the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman who has ſuffered this opinion to 
eſcape him.—-No man has been more ready to 
propheſy the inevitable reſult of ſuch- crooked 


policy. 


But his council was not leſs fooliſh than degrading, 
We are at all times bound to interfere for the pro- 
tection of Auſtria, againſt the ſuperior power of 
France. We do ſo from a ſenſe of our own ſafe- 
ty ; ſince, if that Empire were deſtroyed, France 
might over-run Europe at her pleaſure. To 
have followed ſuch advice, ' therefore, during any 
period of the War, would have been to purſue a 
policy ruinous and unnatural to our own intereſts, 
But when we conſider the time when this exhortation 
to the breach of a ſolemn treaty was delivered, it ren- 
ders it not leſs wicked than impolitic. The queſ- 
tion is not now, whether we ſhall abandon Auſtria to 
her fate, and conclude a Peace ſeparate from her, but 
whether ſhe ſhall do ſo by us? France is exerting 
every nerve to detach her from. our Alhance, 
and ſhe could deviſe no means ſo effectual as 
to inculcate the notion that we deſire to abandon 
her, If the Emperor ſhould ever ſuſpe& our 
faith, both intereſt and revenge will drive him to 
conclude a ſeparate Treaty with the Republic, and 
leave this Country to contend alone againſt her. 
Yer it is at this ſeaſon, when the conſtancy of our 


Ally is affailed by misfortune, and he is tempted 
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to deſection by alluring offers from the Victor, that 

the Leader of a Britiſh Oppoſition proclaims to a 

Britiſh Houſe of Commons the expediency of a 
ſeparate Peace with France. 


This Country is compoſed, I truſt, of nobler 
metal, and will never abandon the Emperor while 
he is willing to continue the War, for the common 
object of a ſafe and honourable Peace, I do nat fear 
this ſtain upon our national honour. The moreimme- 
diate danger is, left, broken down by diſaſters, Auſtria 
thould be compelled to ſubmit to whatever terms the 
Republic may chooſe to impoſe. France looks to 
Peace with that Power, that ſhe may turn her whole 
force to the conqueſt and the pillage of this Country, 
It is for this reaſon that we muſt exert our moſt ſtrenu- 
ous efforts to prevent it. I certainly retain conſiderable 
confidence, that not even the ſucceſſes of Buonaparte 
can detach the Emperor from our Alliance. Preſſed 
as he is on every ſide, the fortunes of the Houſe 
of Auſtria are not ſo low as they were when Maria 
Thereſa was obliged to fly from Vienna, with her 
infant ſon in her arms, and to throw herſelf upon 
the generous Nobles of Hungary for ſuccour. Her 
illuſtrious deſcendant is worthy of the blood from 
whence he ſprung. This gallant Prince is animated 
with that juſt and honourable ſpirit, which is the 
lovelieſt grace of Monarchs. His ſubje&s have ma- 
nifeſted a noble ardor and an unſhaken loyalty 


worthy of ſuch a Sovereign, No defeat has re- 
| preſſed, 
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preſſed, no calamity has daunted it. Let us hail 
the generous ſpirit white it is ſtill dwelling upon 
the earth. It is the beſt bleſſing of a People.—lt is 
their conſolation in misfortune, their antidote againſt 
diſgtace, their firm bulwark againſt oppreſſion, and 
will prove the ſure pledge of ultimate ſucceſs. If, 
undiſmayed by the calamities of a War which de- 
ſolates the very heart of their Country, the Em- 
peror and his People refuſe to conclude a ſeparate 
and diſgraceful Peace, does it become Great 
Britain to ſhew leſs courage, leſs honour, leſs con- 
ſtancy, leſs diſregard of preſent comfort, or leſs 
zeal for her independence, than the Countries 
which are waſhed by the Danube or the Mulda? 
If the Emperor diſdains to break his Alliance 
with us, although the French demand it in thun- 


der at the gates of his Capital, what are we called 


upon to do, who are relieved from a ſimilar calamity 
by his exertions? Would it be wiſe, would it 
be honourable in us: to refuſe him that aſſiſtance 
which can alone enable him to refiſt with ſucceſs 


our mutual Enemy ? 


Much and very groundleſs clamour has been 
raiſed againſt thoſe Loans which we have already 
Tent him. If theſe ſums were neceſſary to put the 
Power of Auſtria in motion, in what other way 
could we have employed them to the ſame advan- 
tage? If to annoy the Enemy is our object, 
ſurely there are no other means by which we could 
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create an equal force at ſuch a ſmall expence 
To the aſſiſtance of Auſtria we have hitherto ſtood 
much indebted. It has withdrawn the attention of 
the Republic from her Marine, and protected this 
Country from a menaced invaſion. I am well 
aware that the Nation, riſing in its ſtrength, would 
tear any number of invaders limb from limb, and 
ſcatter them the ſport of adverſe winds upon 
our ſnores. But ſtill their continuance upon our 
coaſts, though but for a ſingle day, would do us 
much miſchief. The Funds would ſink in value. 
Works of induſtry would no longer proceed; and 
the tranquil occupations of life muſt ceaſe, with a loſs 
infinitely greater to the Country, than the total 
amount of her remittances to Vienna. This queſtion, 


therefore, is reducible into a very narrow com- 


paſs.— Our Alliance with the Emperor is the only 
means by which we can hope to attain the chief 
object of the War. A Loan is neceſſary, both to 
ſecure and render it effectual. Is there any man, 
therefore, who can conſcientiouſly adviſe us to 
forego a meaſure ſo eſſential to our ſucceſs, and 
even to our defence? 


There is ſtill a third ſituation in which we 
may be placed, and which we ought to be pre- 
pared to meet. The Emperor may be fatally 
driven to a ſeparate Peace, and this Country may be 
compelled to continue hoſtilities alone. We ſhould, 


in that event, be encompaſſed with numerous and 
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fore dangers. But although a ſituation of peril, it 
would leave no room for diſmay, much leſs for 
deſpair. We have ſufficient force to overcome the 
efforts of all our Enemies, if our ſpirit ſhould only 
prove equal to our ſtrength. 


The Balance of Europe would be deſtroyed by 
this event, beyond our ſingle power to reſtore, 
But as ſome counterpoiſe to the overgrown domi- 
nions of France, we muſt retain all thoſe valuable 
conqueſts we have hitherto made. I have not yet 
heard it whiſpered, that we ought to relinquiſh theſe 
territories to our Enemies without an equivalent. 
I do not know of what ſtuff the heart and mind 
cauld be made, which ſhould dare to propoſe ſuch 
ignominy. Theſe poſſeſſions were gained by the 
valour of a Britiſh Navy, and of Britiſh Troops; 
and the hand which acquired, is able to defend 
them. If the Republic, determined to attempt our 
utter deſtruction, refuſes to comprehend us in the 
ſuppoſed Treaty of Peace, the ſtruggle will be 
no common one; it will be between the ſingle 
but the utmoſt ſtrength of France and Great Bri- 
tain. Although we ſhould ſtand thus oppoſed, yet 
the compariſon of our reſpective reſources ought to 
inſpire this Country with confidence of ſucceſs. 


Thoſe who have paſſed lately through the ter- 
ritories of the Republic can ſpeak to the extent 
of her ſufferings. Her population decreaſed, her 
marine annihilated, her commerce and manufac- 
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tures ruined, and the induſtrious ſpirit of her people 


deſtroyed. The preternatural force of Requiſition, 
which enabled that Country to overwhelm Europe; 


is now paſſed away. The Executive Government 
can no longer ſeize property at pleaſure, or force 
the People in droves to ſlaughter. To the ruin of 
her own finances, the Addreſſes of the Directory, 
and the reſolutions of her Legiſlature do moſt con- 


cluſively ſpeak. She has expended the wealth of 


France, of the Nethexlands, of Holland, and the 
plunder of Germany, on the War, All that remains 
from the laviſh waſte of this univerſal robbery is 
the wealth of Italy. It ſupports her in this laſt 
great impending effort, which, if we are able to re- 
ft, the conditions of Peace will remain in our hands. 


This is no fancied picture of the ſituation of 
France. The difficulty which ſhe has found to 
recruit and re-organize her armies on the Rhine 
after the. defeats of the laſt campaign, paints the 
fact with the pencil of truth. If other teſtimony 
were wanting, the expreſſions of her own Miniſter 
record it to the moſt ample effect“. That wild 


S M. Delacroix, in his conference with Lord Malmeſbury, 
gives his opinion of the ſituation of France in the following 
words: “ Dans le tems Revolutionaire tout ce que vous dites, 


* my Lord, etoit vrai--rien n'egaloit notre puiſſance; mais ce 


« tems n'exiſte plus. Nous ne pouvons plus lever la Nation en 
« Maſſe pour voler au ſecours de la Patrie en danger. Nous 
„ne pouvons plus engager nos Citoyens d'ouvrir leurs Bourſe 
ie pour les verſer dans le Treſor National, et de ſe priver 
«« meme du neceſſaire pour le bien de la choſe publique. 


ſpirit 
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ſplrit of enthuſiaſm which enabled the French to- 


endure whatever their Rulers inflicted, and to 
execute whatever: they preſcribed, has at length 
ſubfided. Exhauſted with War, ſtrained with ex- 
ertion; and worn down by the moſt ſanguinary 
civil diſcord, they remain inert and breathleſs in 


the hands of their Government. Neither a Re- 


volution nor a Republic have charms any longer for 
the ears of France. They ſerve only as melancholy 
'eatch-words to bring back to their memory all they 
have undergone, of murder, of rapine, of con- 
fuſion, of terror, of having ſuffered every thing, 
and having gained nothing. It is a fact ſo notorious, 


that we hear it from the captives in our priſons, 
that the body of the people both deteſt and deſpiſe 


that new Conſtitution which is called © a free 


te Repreſentative Republic,” by the Oppoſition of 
England alone. They wiſh for the Reſtoration of 
Monarchy ; but taught by the unexampled cala- 
mities of paſt changes, they would rather endure 
the vileſt Government, than riſk an alteration upon 
the hazard of a new Revolution. 


When contraſted with ſuch a Nation, what has 
this Country to fear. Let her view her true ſitu- 
ation, not with. the jaundiced eye of Oppoſition, 
but with the impartial and anxious regard of one 
whoſe intereſt it is to inveſtigate the truth. Her 
ſoil is not wet and recking with the blood of her 
beſt inhabitants, ſpilled by the perjured judgments 
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"bf. Revolutionary Tribunals. The property of 
her Merchants is not confiſcated to State purpoſes. 
Her people are not compelled to take up arms, 
and led handcuffed to the field, under the inſulting 
appellation of Volunteers. We have an unbroken 
military ſtrength, and a victorious Navy. We 
have a Conſtitution worthy of preſervation; and, 
thank Heaven, we poſſeſs the means to preſerve it. 
Survey the general face of the Country, and then 
determine whether our Wealth, our Commerce, 
or our Induſtry are decayed. The National Credit 
continues unſhaken, notwithſtanding the declara- 
tions of Mr, Fox. Our Public Debt is in a 
train of ſpeedy liquidation , in deriſion of the 
prophecies of Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Erſkine. 
Many and great burthens have undoubtedly been 
impoſed upon the People; but they have prin- 
cipally fallen upon. the rich. The ſeaſon of hoſti- 
lity, however, is not one of profit or national 
advantage. It neceſſarily brings many calamities 
upon the People; and they will fall with partial 


* See the ſubject of the Bank's refuſal to pay in ſpecie 
conſidered at length in the Appendix, 


See the Report of the Secret Committee appointed to exa - 
mine the ſtate of our fivances, It abounds with ſtatements 
which, I truſt, diſſipate any alarm in the Country as to the 
conſequences of continuing the War, Among other conſoling 
truths, it is proved that the National, debt will be diſcharged, 
by the funds already appropriated to the purpoſe, in 33. years, 
according to the moſt ſavourable calculation; and in 54 Jean. 
according to that which is lealt fo, F 
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hea vineſs on particular claſſes of ſociety. Theſe 
events are to be deplored. They ariſe from theim- 

ions of our nature, and no community ean 
ever ſhake them off; but are they on that accoum 
the leſs to be endured ? When two mighty Nations 
make their dreadful appeal to the Arbiter of battles, 
it is not to be managed as a conteſt of mockery and 


ſport. - It is beyond human diſcretion either to 
limit its extent or to foreſee all its conſequences: 


If our antagoniſt will pour forth the hole wealth 
and population of his dominions to overwhelm us, 
we muſt ſummon up an equal force to reſiſt. In 
ſuch a conflict, we ſhall have much to ſuffer, but 
it will be nobly fuffeted to a wiſe purpoſe. Even 
ſuch miſeries ate pleaſure and proſperity, when 
weighed againſt the fatal effects of ae 
bu pres ns an abject Peace. 7 bh 


If we could but credit 'the Oppalitian, we have 
a panacea for all theſe calamities in a new Admi- 
niſtration. Every thing muſt go on proſperoully if 
they are ſuffr red to negotiate a Peace. Mr. Pitt 
is perſonally obnoxious to the French. They ſuſ- 
pect his ſincerity, and would grant more favour- 
able terms to his Rival. 


It is a curious cenſure upon a Miniſter, that he 
Is hated by our Enemies. It is a new principle in 
politics, that the terms of a Treaty are conceſſions 


of favour, inſtead of alternate ſtipulations, exacted 
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by neceſſity. How can the Directory ſuſpect, the 
Miniſter of inſincerity, when it is they who have 
provoked the War, and who have repelled every 
advance towards Peace? Patiently reviewing. the 
whole conduct of this Oppoſition ſince the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, is there one prudent 
man who can allow. that they are fitted to con- 
clude a Peace? In every ſingle inſtance in which 
the intereſts of this Country and thoſe of France 
have been oppoſed; they have joined with the Re- 
public. They have diſparaged our cauſe, depre- 
ciated our condition, and argued for our Enemy. 
Te Declarations and Manifeſtoes of France have 
furniſhed; thoſe, arguments and topics which an 
Engliſh Oppoſition have illuſtrated and enforced, 
Not contented with borrowing ſuch: juſtifications 
for the Republic as ſhe has vouchſafed to put forth, 
they have invented others where they could find 
een ae madened to Bagh Os 8 


The miſchief of ſuch Ab is infinite. Tt gives 
a falſe weight and colour to the arguments, and in- 
ſinuations, and accuſations of the Directory againſt 
this Country. It inſpires the People of France 
with confidence in their Government, when they 
perceive that their Executive employ ſuch jul 
and cogent arguments as excite aſſent from an 
Engliſh Party. It not only gives ſtrength to 
our Enemies, and enables them to perſevere, but 
jt diſpirits the People of this Country. Much 
| and 
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and deſervedly as the French Legiſlature, under 
all its forms, challenges reprobation, it has fallen 
into no ſuch antipatriotic guilt. Intemperate, and 
furious, and ſanguinary, and unrelenting as their 
Parties have been, we can meet with no factions wha 
have declared for the Enemies of the Republic. 
Their debates were filled with no encomiums upon 
England; with no deſpondent Addreſſes; with no 
depreciation of the national energy and reſources; 
with no violent cenſure of thoſe meaſures of the 
Executive Government which reſpected the proſe- 

cution of hoſtilities. Divided in every thing elſe, 
they were unanimous in their efforts to W 
the Country, and to o dender the War ſucceſsful... 


—— Man 19 which was diſdained amidſt all 1 
animoſities, by Jacobins, and Maratiſts, and Regis 
cides, was reſerved to decorate an Engliſh Oppoſi- 
tion, during the proſecution; of a juſt and neceſſary 
but unſucceſsful War, It is a Party in England who 
have diſcuſſed the conditions of Peace, as if they had 
been delegated from the French Republic to pre- 
pare us for the yoke. They have calumniated our 
ſincerity, they have depreciated our offers, they 
have beaten down our demands, - they have juſti- 
fied the moſt extravagant pretenſions of the Re- 
public. What is there which could become a 
Britiſh Stateſman, that they have not omitted ? — 
What is there which could be required from a 
Subject of France which they have not performed? 

N 4 | Wel 
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Well may the Executive Directory look forwards to 


that change of Adminiſtration which they boaſt that 


they will exact from our national impatience. Nei- 
ther Reubell, nor Carnot, nor Le Reveillere Lepeaux, 


nor the inſidious Syeyes, could demand more ad- 


vantageous terms for France than our Oppoſition 
* en approved. | 


(EN ate principles could ſuch men come to 
negotiate, excepting upon thoſe of unconditional 


ſubmiſſion ?- Shall we be mad enough to chooſe 
for the Guardians and Judges of our intereſts per- 


ſons who have already decided againſt us? Their 
opinion reſpecting the deplorable ſituation of this 
Country has been long declared. They repreſent 
us in the gulph of 'Bankruptcy, of Ruin, and Re- 


volution. They have argued that neither Belgium, 


nor St. Domingo, nof any other of our pretenſions, 
ſhould impede a Peace, Theſe opinions are not 
anxiouſly concealed from the knowledge of our 
Enemies. They are avowed, —proclaimed,—palpd- 


ble, - notorious. They are as evident to France as 


to Great Britain, and cited in the public newſpa- 
pers of that Country, as a juſtification for the 
expulſion of our Ambaſſador, and as reaſons for 
the refuſal of our propoſals. With what ſucceſs 
could ſuch men reſiſt any thing which it might 
pleaſe the Directory to demand? Could they 
even counterfeit a ſhew of reſiſtance to her moſt 
exorbitant pretenſions ? 

It 


* 
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11 is not fuch men and ſuch councils, that can 
reſtore this Empire and Europe to its ancient po- 


ſition. France never has yeilded, and never will 


yeild, the moſt triffing point which ſhe” believes 
that this Country wilt ſurrender rather than conti- 
nue the War. If Peace is to be procured at all, 
it is to be procured by men who ſhew that they d 
not deſpair of the Country. Mr. Hammonds 
Miſſion will teach us much. No one after it 
can even mutter that Minifters are inſincere. 
The fituation of the Emperor makes him anxious 
to negotiate, and we can have neither wiſh nor 
object in a continuance of che War without him, 
If this Negotiation ſhould unhappily fail, let us 
not diſgrace ourſelves and difpirit our Allies by new 
ſupplications. Peace muſt be ultimately within our 
reach; but it is to be ſought by noble fortitude, 
by manly perſeverance, by a choice of death be- 
fore an ignominious-eſcape from the conteſt. 

Peace loves and dwells with the brave. We can- 
not win her by petitions, and humiliations, and ge- 
nuflexions; we muſt woo her in the firm voice of 


a great People, who prefer eternal War to a 


. l | . . 3.) 
compromife of our ſafety and honour with either 


wealth or fear. Ours is not a conteſt for an idle 


name. The intereſt of a Nation can never be ſe- 
parated from the preſervation of its honour. 
When that is loſt, the peaſant will feel misfortune 
following his ploughſhare, and the manufacturer 


will deplore the calamity upon his loom, It is 
5 the 
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the firſt truth of hiſtory, that every Nation who has 
loved Peace too well, has been vanquiſhed and undone 
by the ſoft attachment. When the Goddeſs of Wiſ⸗ 

dom ſhouts to War, the People who do not kindle. at 
the ſound are abandoned by Gods and men. Let Eng- 
land ne ver forget that ſhe who preſides over the ſpear 
is the Patrone ſs of Induſtry and the Protectreſs of 


the Arts. 


* Thoſe Petitions and Add reſſes for Peace into which 
Oppoſition would advertiſe, us, can, only ſpread dil- 
content at home, and ſupply our Enemy with courage 
and perſeyerance. This clamorous impatience will 
increaſe the inſolence of F rench demands; and, like 
flies caught i in the ſpiders meſhes, we ſhall entangle 
Wale more rh by our ſtruggles to get free. 

Of this v we e may reſt aGured; that. at banner pe- 
no the preſent conteſt may terminate, its advant - 
ages will reſt with that People who have ſpirit to 
perſevere. The Nation which firſt withdraws its con- 
fidence from the Executive Power, through a raſh 


.ardor to terminate hoſtilities, will leave it to her Ri- 


val to dictate the conditions of Peace, The Rulers 
of France already build upon the impatience of - 
Great Britain. Their addreſſes, their. papers, 
their debates, reſt upon it as the main reaſon for 
continuing the War; they hold it forth to the 
French that perſeverence will inſure our acquieſ- 


cence in whatever conditions they ſhall chooſe to 


preſcribe. 
But, 
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But I truſt that ſome portion of the Roman 
mind ſtill dwells within the Country. It is my 
fondeſt hope, that, in the noble ſpirit of our fore» 
fathers, we can bear any thing but diſcomfiture 
and diſgrace; that we ſtill look: to whati1s: becom: n 
ing our rank, our power, and our paſt glory. Our 
intereſts, as an induſtrious, a manufacturing, and 
a commercial Nation, never were, and never can 
be, ſeparated from them. They have riſen with 
our military proweſs, and they will periſh with it. 
The War was commenced with the concurrence, of 
the People. Do they wiſh to conclude it degraded 
and beaten in the eyes of Europe, without one of 
their injuries redreſſed? Terms were propoſed to 
the French Government, which they have not dared 
to diſcloſe to the French Nation . They have not 
done ſo, leſt, ſatisfied of their moderation, this Re- 
volutionary People ſhould have riſen in à maſs to 
compel the Directory to accept them. Is it poſſible 
that the People of England wiſh to ſue far Peace 

® This circumſtance is not a little worthy of oublic notice. 
While the Directory conceived that their conduct in the Ne- 
gotiation could not irritate the French Nation, they anxiouſly 
publiſhed all the proceedings. But when we had given in our 
propoſals, they put a ſtop. to the publication, and neither dif. 
cloſed them, nor ſtated the ſubſtance of the Conference between 
Lord Malmeſbury and M. Delacroix. After diſmiſſing our 
Ambaſſador, they publiſhed in the RedaQteur, (a Government 


newſpaper ſimilar to our Gazette,) a falſe ſtatement of Condi- 
tions ſo exorbitant on our part, that we could ſcarcely have 


ventured to propoſe them at the gates of Paris. 


upon 
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gpon worſt terms than the people of France would 
| dave been willing to accept? We are again 
making an attempt to procure it upon honourable 
terms. If War eee preparg 
to'ſuſtain/itas «47% 40M 2: 

WY nl | | ! es 
The Power of France is not dubelendh great 
to terrify us; but it is ſo formidable that it ought 
to unite us. Let us not weaken our ſtrength by 
diſtracted Councils, and by divided wiſhes. To 
prevent this, I have ventured to raiſe my feeble 
voice. I call upon the Country to act and think 
1s if influenced by one common intereſt, and in- 
ſpired with one ſoul. 1 adjure them in the name 
of God and Nature; in the name of every tie 
which'binds/man to docial intercourſe'; in the name 
of every generous feeling which ennobles, and of 
erery tender emotion which gladdens life, to ſuſtain 
their own eourſe and that of Europe, as the world 
demands it of them. Whatever animoſities may 
divide us; whatever misfortunes may depreſs 
us; whatever private calamities may aſſail us, 
let us conſider that it is the happineſs and the 
honour of England which we muſt defend. It 
is not a petty territory nor paltry diſtinction for 
which we are called upon to ſhed our blood; it 
1s in a cauſe for which our anceſtors have been 
prodigal of life, Ir is for our Laws, our Religion, 
and our Families; for all that is connected with 


public good, and with private happineſs, Let us not 
cc lay 
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© jay the flattering unction to our ſouls,” that Peace 
is to be attained by moderation, conceſſion, or by 
the immenſe ſacrifice of Belgtum. Experiment 
has followed upon experiment. Nothing can purchaſe 
Peace for Britain but Victory, or the utter proſti- 
tution of all that ſhe holds in eſtimation. I call 
that God to witneſs who judges me as I write, and 
who is the Arbiter of my life, that what I have 
ſaid is the reſult of conviction ; thang 1 it pings from 
the bottom of my heart. 


APPEN- 


t tor ] 


A pP P E N D I X. 


REMARKS on the ſuppoſed Scarcity of SPECTCIE. 


N o circumſtance has occurred during the War which 
ſeems to have influenced the public opinion ſo ſtrongly 
as the ſituation of the Bank, which made the interference 
of the Executive Government neceſſary upon a late occa- 
fion, Mr. Fox has thought proper to repreſent it as the 
Euthanaſia of National Credit; but when its cauſes are 
thoroughly examined, it will be found that the capital of 
the Country never was greater, or the ſolvency of the 
Bank more indiſputable than it then was; that the preſſure 
did not ariſe from any of thoſe meaſures to which Oppo- 
ſition impute it, but from the idle panic of-ſome indivi- 
duals, and the mercenary traffic of others. It will alfo be 
evident that the meaſure by which it was counteracted was 
wiſe and ſalutary; and that the conduct of thoſe indivi- 
duals who had cauſed it, if it had not thus been put a 
{top to, would have proved eventually pernicious to them- 
ſelves, and hurtful to the intereſts of the Country. 


Every one who attends to the ſituation of things in this 
Country, knows that a great part of its capital is put in 
motion by Paper Currency, If the people ſhall all at once 
reject this Paper, and infift to have Gold and Silver for it, 
it is obvious there muſt be great temporary embarraſſment. 
The Banks who iſſue it, keep by them only ſuch a quan- 
tity of Gold and Silver as is neceſſary to anſwer the uſual 
purpoſes of their trade carried on in its ordinary and ac- 
cuſtomed manner. They are therefore not in a ſituation 
immediately to anſwer the extraordinary demand which is 
made upon them, The Gold and Silver, the uſe of which 
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has been ſupplied by the Paper Currency, has found its way 
abroad ; for not being wanted, it was impoſſible to keep 


it at home. The Banks, therefore, muſt have time to 


bring it back, This they will very ſoon be enabled-to do 


dy means of their capital; for Gold and Silver, like all 


other eommodities, are to be purchaſed.” Like them, too, 
they find their way to the place where there is the greateſt 
demand for them. From their nature and bulk, [they are 
more eaſily tranſported from place to place than any other 
commodity, and are therefore more ſpeedily procured to 
ſupply a temporary demand, 


All this is very obvious to a reflecting mind, and it is of 
the utmoſt importance that this ſubject ſhould be fully un- 


rſtood; I therefore refer the intelligent reader to Dr. 
mith's Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. pp. 17. 149, 15k» and 
330. where he will find theſe poſitions amply illuſtrated 
and proved beyond the poſſibility of contradiction. | 


. This reaſoning is farther confirmed by the fact, which 
always does happen, namely, that whenever there is a run 
upon the Country Banks the preſſure falls upon the Bank 
of England. The Country Banks, by means of their 
capitals, are enabled to purchaſe Notes of the Bank of 
England. Theſe are immediately poured in upon the 
Bank, in order to get Gold and Silver to anſwer the great 
and unuſual demands which are made upon the Country 
Banks. But as the Country Banks are enabled, by means 
of their Capitals, to purchaſe Notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land immediately, becauſe theſe Notes are in the Country, 
ſo if neceſſary the Bank of England will preſently be ena- 
bled, by means of its Capital, to purchaſe Gold and Sil- 


ver, which they are prevented from doing immediately, 


only becauſe all the Gold and Silver wanted are not in the 
Country, and muſt be brought from a diſtance. 


In the late criſis to which the alarms of weak in- 
dividuals gave riſe, the preſſure as uſual fell upon the 
Bank of England; and in ſuch a caſe the Bank had, 
in the ordinary courſe of things, only one of two 
alternatives to adopt — either it muſt have ſtopped pay- 
ment all at once till a ſupply could be procured—or as the 
Public inſiſted upon departing from the accuſtomed man- 
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ner in which they had conducted themſelves, ſo the Bank 
muſt have had recourſe to a new and extraordinary method 
of unſwering their demands. The former would be pro- 
ductive of fo much miſchief, that it ought not to be te- 
ſorted to but from extreme neceſſity. The latter is only 
an alleviation of the evil. The one would put a total 
ſtop to the whole induſtry of the Country, and produce a 
| ſhock from the higheſt to the loweſt ſituations, the extent 
and effects of which are incalculable. The other would 
produce great inconvenience, but its effects might not go 
beyond a temporary hardſhip. tara | 


The latter expedient, however, is one to which the 
Bank of England has had recourſe formerly. It has been 
obliged to pay in Sixpences; and it is obvious that if the 
Directors had reſorted to this expedient upon a late occa- 
fion, they would have anſwered all the demands which 
could have come upon them, and have thus procured time 
till the panie, which produced the run, ſhould have ſub- 
ſided, or if neceſſary till they had increaſed their ſtore of 
Gold and Silver. By ſo doing, however, they would not 
have anſwered one hundredth part of the demands, which 
they are in uſe to do every day. Their clerks would ne- 
ceſſarily take time to tell out the ſum of every demand 
twice; the receiver muſt neceffarily do the ſame. They 
are not bound to receive a new demand before they have 
fatished a former one; and the time which this new mode 
muſt neceſſarily have taken, would have enabled them to 
anſwer only a very few demands in the courſe of a day. 


But ſuch a mode, though they were entitled to reſort to 
it, would have produced infinite miſchief to a Country 
whoſe manufactures are ſo multifarious, and whole 
commerce is ſo extended as that of Great Britain. The 
Executive Government ftood forth boldly, nobly, and 
humanely, as the common friend of the Bank and of the 
Public. By enabling the Bank to reſiſt the torrent of 
Paper which was poured in upon it, the good ſenſe of 
the Country was rouſed, and oppoſed to the folly of the 
authors of the miſchief. "Fhey ſaved the Country and re- 
lieved the Bank; and every good ſubject, who has a par- 
ticle of intelligence, will applaud the meaſure as at once 


wiſe, ſalutary, and effectual. | 
| o g The 


had made it impoſſible they ſhould have, 
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The more ſenſible among us, freed from the panic which 
the conduct of certain individuals had occaſianed, will at- 
tend more particularly to the nature of Paper Money, and 
ſatisfy themſelves that ſo far as regards it, there was no 


round of alarm. By means of Paper Money, the whole 


Gold and Silver, the place of which it ſupplies, is added to 
the fixed capital which it was formerly only the means of 
putting in motion. — It becomes a part of the circulated in 
place of the circulating Capital. 7 this way that 
Paper Money, is beneficial :=it increaſes the fixed Capital 
of the Country, and by this means more of that Capital is 
put in motion. But it is the Capital put in motion which 
employs the labour and induſtry of the Country. The 
apital put in motion alſo determines both the quantum 
f labour and induſtry of the Country, and likewiſe the 
amount of the circulating medium. The labour and in- 
duſtry of a Country may be leſs than the Capital of a 
Country is able to employ, but it never can be more; ſor 
there muſt be the means of rewarding labour and induſtry, 


other wiſe labour and induſtry will not be exerted, In like 


manner, the quantity of circulating medium of a Country 
may be leſs than the amount of its Capital would require, 
but it never can be more; for as it is uſed only to put 
the fixed Capital in motion, the amount cannot go beyond 
the demand, It is impoflible, therefore, for a Bank, or for 
any number of Banks, to circulate more Paper than the 
Capital of the Country requires to put that Capital in 
motion. If ever at any time they do put forth more 
Paper than the Capital of the Country requires, it muſt 


immediately return upon them. The intelligent reader 


will find theſe poſitions amply and aptly illuſtrated by Dr, 
Smith, in bis Iſt Vol. p. 441, et ſeg. 


The late run upon the Bank, therefore, muſt have 
been occaſioned either by too much Paper being put forth, 
which returned upon them, becauſe it was not wanted; 
OR it muſt have been occaſioned by the unreaſonableneſs 
of the people in inſiſſing to have immediately that ſpecie 
which the courſe of dealing and their own former-conduct 


That it was not occaſioned by too much Paper is ob- 


. vious from this circumſtance, that more Paper is wanted 
| 33 2 | | _ 
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than the Bank will put forth, - as is evinced by the tom 
plaiats that the Bank has narrowed, and will not enlarge 
its diſcounts. en ruth ts 6 5 


If this is ſo, (and there can be no doubt that it is ſo,) 
then the only queſtion is, Are the Baaks equal to pay 
their debts ? | | | 14) 


Whether they are or are not muſt b matter of inquiry 
to every man, ſo far as relates to the particular Bank - 
which iſſues Notes in his neighbourhood; but though 1 
cannot aſcertain the fact in regard to each particular 
Bank, I can ſtate with confidence that Bankers in gene- 
ral are equal to their debts, and that this is obvious from 
the run which has been made upon the Bank of England: 
for this run, as already ſaid, was occaſioned by the 
Country Banks being obliged to purchaſe Notes of the 
Bank of England in order to provide Caſh ;- and the very 
circumſtance of the Country Banks being able to pur- 
chaſe theſe Notes, ſhews that they were equal to their 
debts, Then the queſtion reſolves into this, Is the Bank 
of England equal to its debts? If there could be room 
ſor doubt upon this point, it has been completely removed 
by the inveſtigations in Parliament of the ſituation of the 
Bank. The reſult is before the Public, and it is unneceſ- 
ſary to ſtate it here. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
fears of the People are ſubſided ;—when they do, all mea- 
ſures in regard to this matter are needleſs, 


The Oppoſition however, with a view to throw obloquy 
on the Minifter, have aſcribed the want of Gold and Silver 
to the remittances made to the Emperor. This aſſertion 
produced a double miſchief. It tended to raiſe a national 
clamour agaſnit theſe remittances, which I ftate boldly 
and diſtinctly were the moſt uſeful and-leaſt burdenſome 
expenditures which this Country has ſuſtained ſince the 
commencement of the War. It tended alſo to miſlead the 
Public mind, and to make them believe, that their em- 
bartraſſments were owing to a cauſe which had no exiſtence 
in reality, } 180 pe 


The former of theſe poſitions it is beyond my preſent | 
purpoſe to eſtabliſh at large ;—that there was no founda- 
O 2 tion 
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tion for the latter will have already appeared evidentto thoſe 
who have attended to the firſt part of this Note. It how. 
ever deſerves a more particular conſideration. 


Before making the aſſertion the Oppoſition ought to 
have inquired, 1ſt, Whether there were at preſent leſs 
Gold and Silver in the Country than in common years; 
2d, Whether the remittances. made to the Emperor were 
entirely i Gold and Silver ſent from this Country; or, 
Whether the Gold and Silver ſent him was purchaſed 
abroad by means of commodities ſent from home; or, 
Whether it was ſent him from home purchaſed by com- 
modities formerly ſeat abroad. I hey ought to have in- 
quired,:2d,” Whether Gold was not exported by individuals 
at the preſent moment, and whether the remittances made 
to the Emperor increaſed the total amount of builion which 
would otherwiſe have been exported. If they had pro» 
ceeded in this manner to aſcertain the fact before they 
made the aſſertion, perhaps a regard to themiclves would 
have reſtrained them from making it at all, 
+ T have no means of aſcertaining accurately the firſt 
fat, namely, Whether there is at-preſeat more ot leſs 
Gold and Silver in the Country than heretotore ; but, 
reaſoning upon commercial principles, I have no heticatian 
in ſaying, that there is more now than there ever was at 


a former period. = 


According to the authority to whom I have referred 
in the paſſages alluded to, it is plain, that the quantity of 
Gold and Silver in a Country is always in proportion 10 
the demand; and the demand is always in proportion to 
the quantity of Capital neceſſary to put the whole labour 
and induſtty of the Country in motion. In Great Britain 
therefore: there is always more Gold and dilver thau in 
any other Country, becauſe her ſum of labour and in- 
duſtry is out of all proportion beyond that of any other 
Country in Europe. And there is more Gold and Silver 
in Great Britain at preſent than at any former period: 1. 
- Becauſe her Commerce is greater than ever-it was at any 
former period, and her labour and induſtry are in propor- 


tiom to ber commerce: 2. Becauſe the amouang gt Paper 
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Currency in circulation is leſs than ever it was at any 
former period. 5 406 
T his laſt fat will be obvious from the following con- 
| ſiderations: | 


Ever ſince the ſpring of 1993, the Bank of England 
have not diſcounted by a large proportion Bills of Ex- 
change equal to the amount of what they were in uſe to 
do, This narrowing of their diſcounts has produced three 
conſequences, . It has diminiſhed, to a certain extent, 
the quantity of labour and induſtry which otherwiſe would 
have been put in motion. 2. It has obliged our Mer- 
chants to bring from abroad Gold and Silver to ſupply, as 
far as they could, the deficit which the want of diſcounts 
from the Bank occaſioned. 3. From the activity and 
enerprifing ſpirit of our people, it has occaſioned a want 
of circulating medium and a conſequent embarrafiment : 
for our people have ſtill exerted their labour and induſtry, 
and their exertions have been beyond the ſum of Money 
Gapital in actual circulation, which has been ſupplied to a 
certain extent by individual credit. 


This embarraſſment has been farther increaſed to a 
great degree by a meaſure which became neceſſary at the 
commencement of the preſent Seſſion. 


It will be remembered that five millions of Exchequer 
Bills were iſſued to relieve the temporary embarraſſments 
of our Merchants 1793. Another million of Exchequer 
Bills was iffued to relieve the diſtreſſes of the Merchants 
of Grenada, Navy and Exchequer Bills to an immenſe 
amount were alſo iſſued on account of the Public Service, 
The total amount of the Navy and Exchequer Bills in 
circulation at the commencemeat of the preſent Seſſion was 


ſeven millions and upwards when they were very properly 


funded. 


The meaſure of funding them was right in itſelf ; and 


with that I do not mean to quarrel ; but this meaſure pro- 
duced conſequences which bear immediately upon the 
point i have tated. Theſe Navy and Exchequer Bills 


were a medium of circulation to their full amount * 
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the diſcount; and when it is conſidered that ſo large a ſum 
of circulating medium was thus 2t once withdrawn, and 
this too at a time when there was a demand for its increaſe, 
the wonder is not that embarraſſment has been felt,—but 
that this embarraſſment has not been much greater. 


+ That this cireumftance has not produced even more 
en; barraſſment than has been actually felt can be accounted 
for only in two ways: 1, A part of the Capital which was 
kept up for ſpeculations in the purchaſe of ſuch Paper had 
found. its way back to the uſual channels of production 
or induſtry. 2. The, deficiency bas been partly ſupplied 
by the Gold and Silver which the export of our manu- 
factures has enabled our Merchants to bring from 
e, | * 


The clamour therefore Which the Oppoſition have 
raiſed on account of, Money ſent to the Emperor is com- 
pletely. without foundation. Though every ſum which 
has been ſent him had been in Gold and Silver, it would 
quickly have returned (and where Gold and Silver were 
ſent they quickly did return) into the coffers of our Mer- 
chants. But the prejudice againſt exporting Gold and 
Silver is one of antient date; and though long ago ex- 
ploded by every man of underſtanding, it is yet of deep 
rout in vulgar apprehentions. In ſuch a criſis every con- 
ſiderate man, who looked only to the well-being of the 
State, would have been anxious to allay the uneaſineſs of 
the Public miud. It had ariſen not from one cauſe, but 
from many. It was neceſſary to proceed with caution, 
and to inveſtigate with coolneſs ;—yet, without ſtooping 
to examination, the Oppolition at once aſcribed the ſitua- 
tion of the Country to one tipgle cauſe, Their clamour 
was bottomed in a popular prejudice. In ſuch a caſe, 
there might have been heſitation in reſorting to a popular 
prejudice, even though it bad been well founded ; becauſe 
it might increaſe the Public uncaſineſs, which it ſhould be 
an honeſt man's firſt obje to remove, But if the pre- 
Judice had been inveſtigated it would have been found 
without foundation. Yet theſe men raſhly reſorted to a 
popular prejudice, and aſcribed to a particular meaſure, 
contequences which could not reſult from it at all. How 
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dividuals concerned | Such are the dreadful effects of Party, 
that it blinds its votaries to every conſideration, but the 
accompliſhment of Party purpoſes. In the moſt critical 
ſituations of the State its real intereſts are forgotten, and its 
dignity and ſafety ſacrificed to ſelf-intereſted views. 


The Leaders of Oppoſition cannot be ignorant that Gold 
is exported at preſent becauſe its value is higher on the Con- 
tinent than it is in Great Britain; and it will be impoſſible 
to prevent its exportation till the price ſhall riſe higher in 
England than it is on the Continent, or till its value on the 
Continent ſhall fall. So long as a ſtandard guinea is in- 
trinfieally worth more than one and twenty ſhillings, it 
cannot be otherwiſe than that the Gold Coin of theſe realms 
will be melted down. It is a ferious evil when the market 
price of Gold riſes above the mint price; but ſuch is the 
cauſe at this moment, and is one cauſe of the late run 
upon the Bank. There ſubſiſts a permiſſion to export 
Gold Bullion, but there is a prohibition againſt exporting 
Gold Coin. Guineas are therefore melted down into 
Bullion for the purpoſe of exportation. To prevent this 
inconvenience, Dr. Smith (vol. i. p. 67) recommends a 
ſmall duty or ſeignorage upon the coinage of Gold and Sil- 
ver. The expedient certainly promiſes to anſwer its pur- 
poſe. Still, however, a meaſure of this -kind deſerves 
ſerious confideration before it is adopted; for in caſes of 
this ſort an alteration very often produces effects direaly 
the'reverſe of thoſe which were intended, 


[ will defend the Miniſter only in ſuch meaſures as I 
believe to be right. In one thing I think bim greatly to 
blame. He has never fairly met the public exigency, or 
required from the people ſuch a ſum as was neceſſary for 
the preſſure he had to ſuſtain. This conduct certainly has 
contributed to the embatraſſmegt which has been felt. 
All payments have been in arrear; and to relieve the 
temporary preſſute, Exchequer Bills to an immenſe 
amount have been iſſued. I his expedient, which at firſt 
relieved, ultimately increaſed the miſchief. Public Paper 
fell toan immenſe diſcount, The buying and ſelling of it 
became a trade; and though productive of great profit to 
the dealers, it was attended with great loſs to the Public. 
Money was kept up by the Capitalifis for ſpeculations — 
71 | theſe 
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theſe purchaſes, and the whole Capital, which was em- 
ployed in this trade of unproductive induſtry, had been with= 
drawn or withheld from the channels of productive labour, 
Beſides the loſs in reproduction, the whole loſs arifing 
from diſcounts ultimately fell upon the Public, whoſe debts 
were thus encreaſed, without any equivalent, by a ſum 
equal to the amount not merely ot the diſcount, but of 
the depreſſion of the Public Funds in conſequence. 


The Public ſhould, therefore, diſcriminate between 
Paper Currency which bears a diſcount, and that which 
does not. Wherever it bears a diſcount, it is hurtful ; 
wow it paſſes at its repreſentative value, it is bene- 
Cial, . 


A plan to remedy the inconvenience which aroſe from 
this inability in the Bank to anſwer its demands in Specie 
has been ſuggeſted by the Preſident of the Board of Agri- 
culture. It is only conſpicuous for its ſuperficial flimſi- 
neſs, and its palpable inconſiſtency. 


1. It confounds Bank Paper and State Paper, though 
the diſtinction between them is as great as that between 
good and evil. It certainly is impoſſible to controul the 
extent of the latter; but it is not only poſſible to limit the 
quantity of the former, but in fact it limits itſelf. It is 
determined, as I have already ſtated, by the quantity 
of Capital required to be put in motion. The ſage Ba- 
ronet has travelled to Sweden and America, and caſt 
an eye upon France to prove the miſchief of the unlimited 
iſſuing of Paper. The fact is true, and the obſervation 
is juſt, but it applies only to State Paper, He might have 
found a more appoſite inſtance nearer home. In Scotland 
there is not a town, vay hardly a village, where there is 
not a Bank which iſſues Notes. In Edinburgh there are 
ſour Banks which iſſue Paper; in Glaſgow the ſame 
number ; in Paiſley, Greenock, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, 
Montroſe, Aberdeen, Leith, there are. more than one of 
ſuch Banks, yet no inconvenience is felt by this unlimited 
Circulation of Paper. The inſtance juſtifies the reaſon- 
ing that it is impoſſible for a Bank, or any number of 
Banks, to keep in circulation a greater quantity of Paper 
than the Capital of the Country requires, States can iſſue 
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more, but the miſchief is ſeen and felt by that depreciation 
of their Paper which enſues, 2 


2. This plam ſuppoſes that © the neceſſity of ſuſpending 

« the payment of Caſh at the Bank, can only be attribut- 
« ed to its having too large a proportion of Paper in cir. 
5. culation, compared to the amount of its Specie.” The 
ſuppoſition, as I have already ſhewn, is completely wrong. 
The neceflity ariſes from the fact, that the people inſiſt to 
have a larger proportion of Specie than they have been ac- 
cuſtomed to receive, and wh'ch is not at all requiſite for 
the common purpoſes to which it is applied. T he neceſ- 
ſity will ceaſe to exiſt ſo ſoon as the panic leaves one ſet of 
the people, and ſo ſoon as the fall of the price of Gold and 
Silver removes the object of profit, which is the motive 
with thoſe of another deſcription. my | 
Proceeding upon theſe two grand and fundamental miſ- 
takes, we could have little hope that the remedy' would 
prove efficacious, But it is ſingular, that conceiving the 
miſchief to ariſe from an overflow of Paper, he firſt pro- 
poſes to take away five Millions of Bank Paper, and then 
to ſupply the deficiency by the iſſuing of other Paper; and 
this new Circulating Paper is to confift either of State Pa- 
per or of Notes iſſued by /icenſed Bankers In my humble 
apprehenſion, State Paper ought to be iſſued in no caſe, 
whatever; but if the practice muſt be continued, it ſhould 
be iſſued in ſuch manner as never to be at a lower diſcount 
than Bills of Exchange, which are the Paper of indivi- 
duals; for the property of individuals ought not to be 
injured. if poſſible, and their exertions ought not to be 
diſcompoſed by the meaſures of the State. Whether it 
would be expedient for the State to. licenſe Bankers, or 
whether it would be adviſable for individuals in London 
to inſtitute Banks, not inconſiſtent with the privileges of 
the Bank, as they have been eſtabliſhed by Parliament, 
involves conſiderations of great depth and 'magnitude ; 
but as they are not neceſſary for the preſent diſcuſſion, I 
forbear to enter upon them here. It is ſufficient for me 
at preſent to remark upon the inconſiſtency of that plan, 
which, ſuppoſing the miſchief to ariſe from an overflow 
of Bank Notes, is to remedy the-evil by a new deluge 
of Paper, which would withdraw from circulation Paper 
Us 
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of a known and beneficial tendency, and ſubſtitute in is 


place either Paper of a fort that is felt to be detrimental, 
or elſe of a kind the very ſame with that which is to be 
withdrawn, but the experiment in regard to the circulating 
capacity of which is yet to be tried. 


The worthy Baronet calls to his aſſiſtance the ſituation 
of the Bank in the time of King William, and the plan 
deviſed for the reſtoration of public credit, by the Earl of 
Halifax. The name of this great man is ever to be 
mentioned with reverence and reſpeQful gratitude ; but 
Sir John Sinclair miſtakes the evil which then exiſted, 
and the effects of the ' remedy. The miſchief was the 
profuſion of Exchequer T allies then in circulation, and 
the cure was effected not by the encreaſed Capital of the 
Bank, but becauſe the ſum ſubſcribed withdrew 800, oool. 
in Tallies from the circulation, 


There are ſuch a combination of circumſtances in 
queſtions of this fort, that ſome of them elude the inveſ- 
tigation of the moſt penetrating. It is therefore ſafer to 
deſiſt from acting, than to be forward to act. In mer- 
cantile tranſactions things right themſelves, and in this, 
as in other caſes, the preſſure will operate its own relief. 
Any interference is more apt to confound and diſconcert, 
than to aid or promote individual exertion. The one is 
always uncertain in its effects; the other is ſure, gradual, 
and fixed in its operation. | | "= 
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